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Novemser Reriections.—One more monthly visit closes 
our present engagement with the most of our subscribers. 
Our present volume closes with the December number. 
All whose subscriptions end with the year 1852, will find 
it mecessary to make up their clubs and send on their names 
if they would continue their journey with us into the new 
year. Now is the time, since the harvests are safely 
housed, to make preparation for a mental harvest, “a feast 
of reason,” by employing the long evenings and the leisure 
of the season in forming clubs for the Journal, and for- 
warding them early for the New Year’s volume. 


Parvate Crass 1n Porexotocy.—We shall commence 
8 private class in Theoretical and Practical Phrenology at 
our office in New York, on Friday Evening, Dec. 3d., and 
continue it every Tuesday and Friday evening during 
the month. Terms for the course : Ladies, $1 ; Gentlemen, 
$2. Friends from the country desiring to attend, can ob- 
tain board for $3 per week. 


The postage on the ParenotocicaL Journat after this 
date, to any part of the United States, will be only “siz 
cents a year,” if paid by the subscriber quarterly in advance 
at the office where received by him. If not paid in advance, 
the postage will be double those rates, viz. : twelve cents 
a year. 





MIND AND ITS CAPACITIES. 


Reformatory movements, in general, are 
but superficially viewed, or we are persuaded 
they would have had hands, heads, and 
hearts, which up to this time remain indif- 
ferent, not to say opposed. Reforms to be 
popular must have sounds, sights, novelties, 
and attractions unknown to their very nature. 
A man invents a new conveyance; all eyes 
look at it, all who can, try it; and as there 
is newness, novelty about it, it is helped for- 
ward. A new cut in fashionable attire, a 
new promenade, a new way of entertaining 
a party, are each caught at, because fresh- 
ness, change, and novelty, do for these things 
what in morals never can be done. Harvey’s 
discoveries were new, and though a medical 
and not a moral reform could not be adopt- 
ed, popular taste and received opinion were 
the guides to decision. Jenner's investiga- 
tions and experiments were a series of phys- 
ical reforms, each in themselves satisfactory 
from trial and experience; but they were in- 
imical to established usage, opposed to the 
craft of a system, and must therefore be re- 
jected. Gall and Spurzheim’s system of 
Phrenology, not speculative nor yet theoretic, 
but put forth as the results of patient inquiry, 
careful investigation, and generally received 
comparisons, have up to this time received 
the most barefaced and reprehensible denun- 
ciations that prejudice, ignorance, and cabal 
could unitedly hurl against it. And as to 
Mesmerism or Magnetism, Drs. Elliotson and 
Engledew, with the whole of that learned 
and philosophic body who have labored with 
them, who have only gone as far as nature, 





aided by science and experience, have led 
them, have been denounced, almost expelled, 
certainly have been more or less martyrs to 
to their convictions, and have suffered the 
penalty of daring to differ from their breth- 
ren of the curative art. With education un- 
folding, and science discovering, and enter- 
prise adapting, it really must be a matter for 
quiet wonder, astonishment, and surprise that 
any should be skeptical about change, alter- 
ation, or reform. Change will come, it has 
come variously, and will continue to come, 
because of the irresistible and almighty pow- 
er of Mind. Men will generally deny these 
terms, but it is impossible successfully to de- 
ny them, if an undying future is the stretch 
of duration allotted to the mind—if earth 
and heaven are accessible to the mind—if in- 
vention, reproduction, improvement, and ren- 
ovation belong to the mind. Who can say 
it is less than its great Creator? He holds 
the winds in his fist, his creature is endowed 
with skill to apply them in the wildness of 
the storm and the softness of the zephyr to 
his manifold uses. He built the everlasting 
hills, and laid the foundation of the earth ; 
the pyramids of Egypt and the enduring 
temples of massive masonry of ancient men, 
live on, defying alike the storm above and 
the earthquake below. He flies upon the 
wings of the wind, and manages the storm; 
His creature stands erect upon his flotilla of 
oak and iron, and with his canvas, machine- 
ry, compass, and helm, visits all lands, and 
outrides by his skill and his science the per- 
ils and vagaries of the deep. Ho, the Crea- 
tor, has established meteoric laws ; the image 
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of the great I AM has reduced them to prac- 
tical uses, turned them to every-day account, 
and made them write their own history.* 
The God of the universe has meted out 
heaven with a span; stars and constellations 
he calls by their names, and has left all 
the celestial luminaries for signs and for sea- 
sons; his creature man has unceasingly ap- 
plied them, so that his chronology is a series 
of moments, minutes, hours, days, months, 
years, ages, eras, and centuries. The light- 
nings of the universal King shine from the 
east to the west, terribly and fitfully gleam- 
ing upon the senses of the creature; but he, 
the man, guides it into the bowels of the 
earth, sends it streaming, and talking where 
it streams in his common languages, commu- 
nicating his wishes and communicating his 
thoughts, or mystically adapts it to the rem- 
edy of his bodily ailments. Caverns and 
rocks, metals and minerals, fluids and earths, 
are soluble or indestructible at their Maker’s 
bidding; but man takes the crucible and pa- 
tiently elaborates, analyzes, and dissolves: 
and gas and clay, alkali and acid, water, and 
explosive forces, all pass under his hand, and 
are alike subject to his control and transfor- 
mation, and mark his credentials and claim 
to supremacy and indestructibility. 
Originally, God made the atmosphere, and 
to subserve the creature, whether at the tor- 
rid or the frozen zones, adapted him to the 
temperature accordingly ; His ever-observing 
and studious creature measures, computes, 
and assimilates the very winds of heaven, so 
as to make a summer amidst the snows of 
winter, and a winter amidst the parching 
heats of summer. God made flowers and 
creatures ; but man’s genius and ever-observ- 
ing power has watched nature in her great 
workshops of life and beauty, and seizing her 
laws, has made a range approaching nearer 
and nearer to perfection itself, not presumpt- 
ively, but holily; so following afar off and 
working according to the good power of his 
Maker’s will, taking the Lord of life as the 
great exemplar. Earth, wildly luxuriant, and 
productive even to prodigality, is everywhere 
loaded with her Maker’s benevolence. Man 
is the object of His care: but to deliver him 
from stolid indifference, and to prompt him 
to a just care for (himself, he is provoked by 
high thoughts and self-love to order these 





* Selfmarking thermometers, barometers, and storm- 
glasses, with daguerreoty pes, &c. 

+ See Mr, Paxton’s argument for continuing his glass 
Palace, and the ice-creating machines, &c. 





events, and garner in his several store-houses 
all that can perpetuate and continue his be- 
ing here. Of the flax plant he makes linen ; 
of the cotton tree he fabricates garments, di- 
versified and rare; of the wool he weaves a 
thousand things to warm, cover, and enrobe ; 
of the goat’s hair and the silkworm’s labor 
he spins and elaborates drapery more costly 
than go'd, and enduring as creation itself ; 
all the wild creatures yield their bodies for 
sacrifice, and their skins, terribly bought, for 
the highest adornings in art. Man surely 
is mighty; and though one generation after 
another passes away, yet his endurance and 
his might are everywhere present, annihilat- 
ing space and time in his inventions; he 
rises to his full altitude, and though created 
a little lower than the angels, is crowned with 
glory and honor. 

Here the triumphs of mind over matter 
are solved, and the high aims of man’s exis- 
tence here unfolded, and man himself, as the 
chiefest being in the universe, next to the 
God who made him, fully revealed. Our 
surprise and astonishment are provoked when 
we take a view of him in the gradations of 
lowly and besotted existence, and are com- 
pelled to inquire how, with these far-reaching 
and imperishable powers, he should stoop so 
often and to so many things below the glory 
of his nature. The immortality of the man 
makes those who have been, ever with us. 
Their warbled symphonies still fall in mellow 
numbers upon our ears, their recorded 
thoughts, like renewed echoes among rocks, 
come up ever to aid us when we think. Sto- 
ries and tales, ancient as the wars of chivalry, 
and noble as deeds of liberty can make them, 
inspire us for renewed contention, and fresh 
acts of daring and enterprise. Almighty 
and immortal, too, must be the poets, the 
seers, the sages, and philosophers of the past. 
They projected theories, we have perfected 
them ; the elements of thought they devised, 
we have molded them into the wants and de- 
sires of our own age; they wrote books, and 
catching their language, our replies are as in- 
dissoluble and undying as tongues and men 
can be. Mutation clings to the body, and 
ita dissolution is determined, but in a new 
tenement, or after a new fashion, the soul, 
the spirit, the mind, lives on disclosing, re- 
vealing, reforming, and creating still. For 
our dreams of a resurrection are incomplete 
unless we apply them to the mind, which, 
shorn of all its weakness and stript of every 
mutable and erring sensation, must rise to 





newness, freshness, and vigor. How, then, 
we ask, with such a view of the high and 
holy nature of man, can we tamely look on 
the being who dooms himself to all the hor- 
rors of mental mutability and intellectual 
prostration ? God created him upright, made 
him only second to himself, inferior to noth- 
ing we see or have power to think upon. 
And yet by the demands of an insatiable 
taste he is ever treading upon the verge of 
ruin, dancing maniac-like amidst the crumb- 
ling particles of his own overthrow. And 
all this so common, so constant, that dividing 
society into classes, or men into ranks, we 
can unhesitatingly say the sin belongs to the 
whole. The mind devises, the body exe- 
eutes, and the reward is gained; but the 
man has added a link in his chain of slavery, 
or has by his very industry made himself 
more the ally of perishing and transient be- 
ing than ever. With the cooling fountain, 
the gush of sweet music, and the balmy fra- 
grance of every perfumed flower, man, now, 
as in pristine paradise, might live to his God, 
might walk in the holiest communings with 
his Maker, might shelter himself beneath the 
feathered wing of Omnipotence, or repose in 
the bosom of Almighty succor; but he has 
reposed upon his knowledge and pleased 
himself with his inventions, and, leaving the 
simple elements of life, has resorted only to 
those of disease and death. Oh! could it 
be that the lofty lord of all, the king, the 
uviversal creator and governor, should give 
to all, invest his creatures all, with duration, 
health, and reproduction, and fail towards 
the being so like himself? What! make 
him immortal, endow him with ceaseless, 
teeming thought, link him in with heaven, 
impress upon his brow a daring that shall 
make him equal to the imperishable spirits 
above? Assimilate him in mental resources 
to the glorious period of renewed life in the 
world which is yet to come, so that he seems 
to tread down the high places of the earth, 
and be ever near the peerless threshold of 
heaven? And yet not provide for his being, 
nor stoop to the simple construction of mat- 
ter for taste? Oh! the man, stricken, smit- 
ten, and blasted! is unheeded by himself in 
his love of things earthy; he gets gold, but 
it is by oppression and for oppression. He 
luxuriates and pampers his taste, but it is to 
shorten existence and limit his duration; to 
him, as well as to all who want, a holy pro- 
vision is made, and God has cared for his 
creature, man, beyond and above all. Pro- 
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gression is no law of the creature. Change 
alone belongs to man; he delights in varia- 
tion, and if his tastes were simple as those 
of Paradise, all that was then innocent would 
still be impressed upon his nature. But he 
has strayed from the first—the holiest law— 
and in the one sin of a gratified, an indulged 
taste, he has lost his godlike image. What 
a labor will restoration be! How much 
must be done to reform—to bring him back 
again—to re-impress upon him the divine 
likeness! There is a high careering of mind 
when devoted to these purposes: a terrible 
contest, and noble endurance needed for the 
great work. Few of the great family are 
prepared, and fewer understand the great 
work, The rain-drop trembles upon the 
storm-cloud ; the fountain gushes from the 
rent rock; the deep spring sends its clear 
waters to the well’s mouth ; the brook gushes, 
gurgles, and brawls its own music of onward 
fertility; and the deep river hurries on its 
way; but man, with invention limitless as his 
own being, and naturally pure, glancing up 
at the bow of many drops, where every drop 
is colored with hope and beaming with light, 
dims its very refulgence, and mars its purity 
by declining its sweet, clear, and translucent 
distillations, and substituting, instead, the ru- 
inous product which destroys mind and body. 
Fluid so foul, distilled liqnor so debasing, is 
hugged as one presseth a loved thing to his 
bosom ; is labored for as the pet child who 
claims the patrimony, the fortune of the pa- 
rent. Ingenuity works to get it, and want, 
various as the aspects of an April day, pleads 
for it. Can it be, that the man has mind 
who wants it—that man has the high-souled 
genius we have discovered who desires it ? 
Is he so god-like and enduring, and yet pleads 
for it? Surely our reform must be more ar- 
dent, it must meet the winged structure of 
genius, it must come to the high places of 
reason, it must take the purity of religion, 
and the strong soul of philosophy, and plead 
everywhere. Stern labor—the sons of toil 
must be redeemed. Lovely youth, and ten- 
der womanhood must be rescued ; holy bonds 
must be wrought lovingly, affectionately, and 
with the softness of one who would draw and 
not drive, who would convince and not co- 
erce; thrown around to prevent, to hold 
back, to preserve from being involved ; ever, 
and everywhere must argument and fact be 
submitted ; that, so stript of the glare of nov- 
elty, and clothed only in language that ad- 
dresses the understanding we may yet achieve 





a victory holy as the gospel, pure as truth, 
and vigorous as moral good can make it. 
With such before them who would not la- 
bor? With such a triumph, who ean re- 
fuse to make one of the reformatory band ? 
With such a climax, say Christian, philoso- 
pher, or social economizer of good, can you 
stand aloof? Can you look indifferently on ? 
The work is great; it must be done; and 


glory to him who does it. fo 


WEARING SUSPENDERS. 

It is the prevailing fashion, especially in 
cities, for men to dispense with suspenders, 
and support their pantaloons by having them 
made to button tightly around the person, 
above the hips. 

It is our settled conviction, that this prac- 
tice is decidedly detrimental to health. Much 
has been justly said against tight-lacing, as 
applied to females; and of suspending heavy 
skirts to the hips, by fastening them tightly 
around the waist or loins, where there are no 
ribs or other bony frame-work to resist the 
compressive power. The changes have been 
rung upon the heat caused by this close 
bandaging of the abdomen, the evils of thus 
cramping that part of the vital apparatus— 
the digestive system—which nature intends 
to be free and unrestricted as to room and ac- 
tion, and would that these tones could have 
been heeded in time to prevent the frequent 
death-knell which such practices have ren- 
dered necessary; but who ever thought of 
sounding the alarm to men against a similar 
practice in repect to their own dress? 

We admit that half a dozen skirts weigh- 
ing many pounds, are worse for the constitu- 
tion of the wearer than the drawers and pan- 
taloons as worn by men, bat worse only be- 
cause the quantity is greater, and the pressure 
necessary to sustain them is more. The prin- 
ple is the same. Females should support 
their skirts mainly by the shoulders. 

The hips of boys and men are constitution- 
ally narrower than those of the female; and 
therefore, the clothing thus worn requires to 
be tighter, to prevent slipping down. 

As we walk the streets of our city, we see 
scores of boys, from twelve to sixteen years 
old, with their pants buckled very tightly 
around their diminutive hips, preventing 
growth at this rapidly growing age, and the 
result is, a generation of slim-shanked, nar- 
row-hipped, gaunt-waisted, dyspeptic, pale 
faced, puny apologies for men. 








It is evident to every reflecting mind, that 
the process of digestion cannot be properly 
performed, when the region of the stomach 
and intestines is cramped by tight-dressing. 
This soft compressible part of the body 
should be left as nature has left it—unre- 
strained, untrammeled. , 

Tie up the bowels of a horse, and how 
‘long could he work ; to say nothing of cov- 
ering him with barrel staves instead of whale- 
bone, and lacing him up with a cart rope from 
shoulders to hips. What respectable horse 
would not balk at the manifest infringement 
of his liberty and the laws of his nature; 
and is man an exception to physical law ? 

But, say the ladies, “Our dresses do not 
feel tight.” Neither would a ring placed on 
a child’s finger, and allowed to remain there 
until the child was full grown; but there 
would be a groove in that finger, and in the 
very bone within it, so that there would be 
room between the ring and the bone, for the 
flesh and for the circulation of the blood. 

We become accustomed to tight-dressing, 
and the soft parts of the body will not grow 
against hard pressure, therefore the dress may 
not feel tight. 

A melon or pumpkin will grow between 
two rocks and not mar its rind, It approach- 
es so as to touch the stones and then extends 
each way in growth to its full size, but it is 
flattened in the middle, and half cut in two 
like an hour-glass, yet its confinement thus 
does not “ feel tight.” 

But say boys and men, “ We suffer no in- 
convenience from wearing our pants tight 
around our hips.” To this I reply as above, 
They say, too, that “they feel more free in 
action without than with suspenders.” So 
they may around the shoulders, but let the 
pantaloons be loose enough to move as 
the person bends, and let the suspenders be 
made elastic, and no special want of free- 


dom will be experienced. 


Around the waist and hips, the very place 
where freedom of action and expansion should, 
of all the other parts of the trunk, be 
enjoyed, there is tightness, compression 
and a destructive lack of freedom. If it be 
not felt as a serious physical inconvenience, it 
is because custom, like the taste of tobacco to 
its user, has made it a second nature. Its 
functional effects on growth, digestion and 
health, however, are not the less real. 

We plant ourselves on this point, and claim 
that our position cannot be disturbed, viz :— 
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the animal economy, from head to foot, should 
never be dressed in such a manner as in the 
least degree to cramp the freedom of any ac- 
tion of the body or limbs, Let this be the 
rule with all, and one-half of our doctors 
might be spared to cultivate the soil. 





PHINEAS T. BARNUM. 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


To gratify a very laudable curiosity, and 
to illustrate the truth of our science, we 
herewith present the public with a portrait, 
the Phrenological developments and a bio- 
graphical sketch of this very remarkable 
man. 

On examination, we find the following 
conditions. A well developed body, neither 
corpulent nor spare, with a compact, full-sized 
brain; an active temperament, with sufficient 
vitality to enable him to perform much men- 
tal or physical labor. He is from a long- 
lived ancestry—a healthy parentage—ex- 
hibiting no signs of acquired or hereditary 
disease. With ordinary care, accidents ex- 
cepted, he may attain a greater age than is 
awarded to mankind generally. 

We find the size of his Phrenological de- 
velopments, on a scale of 7, as follows :— 





The vicissitudes of the life of Mr. Barnum, his 
cess, have awakened an almost universal desire 
among his countrymen to learn something authen- 
tic concerning his history. 

“Precisely at this moment,” says one of our 
leading journalists, “Mr. Barnum is one of the 
most marked individuals in this country.” He 
might have added in England too, and to a great 
extent on the continent also, where his previous 
successes wwon him a name, and where the knowl- 
edge of his unprecedentedly liberal engagement of 
the world’s idol, Jenny Lind, has won him fresh 
and imperishable laurels in both name and fame. 

It was on a pleasant summer’s day in his palace 
of Iranistan, in Fairfield, on the border of Bridge- 
port, Conn. that Mr. Barnum discoursed with the 
writer and collator of this article on the desire he 





entertained of engaging Jenny Lind to come over 
to America to give concerts. There was then no 
other prospect of the greatest vocal wonder and 
paragon of the world visiting our shores, and his 
chance seemed to be doubtful. His chances were 
his fortune and his idomitable spirit, which latter 
has carried him to the high position he now enjoys. 

“ America” he said, “ought to hear her ; and. I 
should be proud to render my countrymen such a 
service if I did not make a cent by it, nay, more, 
if I lost by the speculation.” 

It was indeed a great risk for even a company 
to undertake, much more to be undertaken by one 
individual. There was the possibility of Miss Lind’s 
not making that great sensation that would com- 
mand those prices which could make the specula- 
tion safe—not to say profitable—and the many at- 
tempts that might be made, as have been done suc- 
cessfully here before, by impertinent busy-bodies, 
to separate the contracting parties. But Barnum 
felt a firm reliance upon his own generalship, and 
knew well that if he could but get her from abroad, 
he should have nothing to fear from opposition at 
home. How he succeeded in engaging the delight 
of Europe, her sweet nightingale, and how he has 
put down and silenced all attempts at opposition, 
are matters of the musical world’s history. Par- 
ties who were successful in other cases, with weaker 
nerves and selfish feelings to play upon, were per- 
fectly aground in attempting to move the high- 
minded and wholly unselfish woman. 

We give, from various sources, the Home Jour- 
nal, Boston Times, and our own reminiscences, some 
sketches of his rise and progress, and the multi- 
plicity and magnitude of the undertakings in which 
he has been and is engaged. 

Mr. Barnum was born at Danbury, Conn, July 
5th, 1810. The portion of Danbury in which he 
was ushered into the world was Bethel. He has 
purchased the “Cot” in which he was born; and 


was not fitted for that line of life, pace foe 
his native place he was not pleased with 

things that he found agitating the public mind. 

sought to gain access to the popular ear ae 
the columns of the only paper in . His 


caused him to hammer away at some petty officials 
of the place, with just as much mercy as they de- 


on, determined to be revenged by instituting a li- 
bel suit against him. In those days the newspaper 
press had not gained the great position for good it 
now enjoys, and there was no voice more potential 
than the judge’s. The institution of the suit was 
sure to bring conviction, and convicted he was, of 





calling men who were either knaves or dunces, we 
forget which, by their proper names. 

The sore ones got nothing for their pains. Dur- 
ing the short retirement to which his persecutors 
subjected him (he was fined $100 and imprisoned 
sixty days) his pen was constantly employed in 
denunciation of those who had rendered themselves 
odious. He was considered a martyr to the public 
good, and when his honorable captivity was over 
he was carried to the same court-house where two 
months previous he had received conviction and 
sentence, and here an oration was delivered on the 
freedom of the press, in presence of thousands who 
had congregated from all parts of the country, in- 
cluding statesmen, members of Congress, &c., some 
having come a distance of one hundred miles for 
that purpose. After the oration came a grand din- 
ner, toasts, music, roaring of cannon, &c.; after 
which he was taken into a carriage, drawn by eight 
horses, and escorted home by a great triumphal 
procession. 

That was one of Barnum’s proud days, he has 
had many since, but he will ever remember that, it 
being the first. Finding he could do nothing with 
the stupidities whom he sought for three years to 
improve, he gave them up as hopeless cases, and 
pursued more profitable occupations than that ill 
paid labor of editing a paper. 

In the course of a few years, his untiring indus- 
try, his knowledge of human nature, his aptitude 
for business, realized him a considerable fortune, 
which in a brief space of time, by engaging in 
mercantile pursuits, melted from his grasp. 

He had now to commence the world again with 
that indomitable spirit of which we have spoken, 
and sound experience, valuable in the end, although 
very expensive in the purchase. He had nothing 
stone to the princely fortune he now possesses was 
his engaging the American Museum—which bears 
his name. It was then ina very forlornstate. It 
was virtually defunct, but Barnum resuscitated it ; 
enlarged and improved it twice or thrice, and made 
it the elegant place of amusement it now is. 

In 1843, Barnum picked up little Tom Thumb, a 
regular Hop-o’-my-Thumb. This speculation pushed 
on still further the rising fortunes of the Museum. 
At first little Tom held out no prospect of being 
the star he is. He wasa pretty little fellow whom 
the ladies called a pet, a love, and aduck,and Barnum 
used to carry him under his cloak and surprise his 
friends by the production of the little prodigy. 
But Barnum soon found that the little fellow was 
good natured, amiable, and attentive, and had an 
aptitude to learn and to retain what had been 
taught him. How speedily Barnum brought out 
all the dwarf’s available talent is well known. But 
for Barnum the little Thumb would never have 
been the big Thumb he is. This was proved dar- 
ing the short session when Tom or his parents 
set him up upon his own hook, when his attractions 
fell off most wonderfully. 

Tom and his parents have, however, realized a 
handsome sum by the engagement with Bar- 
num, and the General has got a very nice little 
palace of his own at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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The Boston Times, speaking of Mr. Barnum’s 
character, fortune, and gigantic enterprises, says :— 

“Mr. Barnum has for a long time past been 
called the ‘ Prince of showmen,’ and the term has 
been applied to him without much regard to its 
application as refers to his sagacity, or to his moral 
or intellectual qualities. While many have laughed 
at some unique contrivances which Mr. Barnum has 
produced for general amusement, they have scarcely 
given a thought to the infinite tact and skill, and 
thorough acquaintance with human nature which 
those exhibitions demonstrated. In the hands of 
any other man, these ovations would probably never 
have proved popular or entertaining. 

“But notwithstanding his personal ability, Mr. 
Barnum is greatly assisted in his efforts by good 
and capable assistants, among whom is Mr, Green- 
wood, who has charge of his New York business in 
Mr, Barnum’s absence, and Mr. Le Grand Smitb, 
his efficient and able manager in that great achieve- 
ment, the Jenny Lind advent. The latter is an 
enterprise which, we candidly believe, no one but 
Mr. Barnum could have condueted to a fortunate 
result. Noman but Barnum would have dared to 
offer the fair nightingale such princely offers to cross 
the Atlantic, and to visita world almost unknown 
to her, and to whom she was unknown except by 
fame. She might have come, but that is extremely 
doubtful, upon her own responsibility, and then 
have received as cordial and hearty a welcome 
from the American people, as she has under the 
auspices of Barnum. Yet no one will deny but 
that Mr. Barnum’s great tact has essentially as- 
sisted in rendering M’lle Lind’s success so unpar- 
alleled as it has thus far been.” 

Mr. Barnum deposited in the hands of Messrs. 
Baring, London, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars as a guarantee that M’lle Lind should be 
well paid, and on her arrival in America, though 
he was bound to pay her but one thousand dollars 
per night, he voluntarily and generously enlarged 
her contract, and gave her in addition to the $1,000 
per night, about one-half of the net proceeds of 
each concert. 

Mr. Barnum’s mind seems never to rest. As soon 
as one giant enterprise is achieved, another is con- 
templated, and, as if with a wand of magic, lo! 
its fruits are before the world. Besides the assidu- 
ous attention bestowed by Mr. Barnum upon ar- 
rangements connected with M'lle Lind’s engage- 
ment, he still conducts, through reliable agents, 
with great popularity and immense pecuniary profit, 
two great places of public amusement, and a num- 
ber of lesser exhibitions. The American Museum, 
one of the largest and most conspicuous buildings 
in the city of New York, is a source of great profit, 
and the country visitor considers that he has not 
“ been to town,” unless he has witnessed the won- 
ders of the American Museum, Broadway. It is 
also a favorite place of resort for the citizens, for 
Barnum, with that sagacity and tact which so dis- 
tinguish the character of the man, never palls the 
public appetite by a long continuance of the same 
species of amusement. Nothing is ever suffered 
to “drag” in the hands of Barnum. His entertain- 
ments at the American are constantly varying. 
New plays are brought forward—new actors and 
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actresses introduced—new wonders from earth, sea, 
and air are constantly being added to the “half 
million curiosities,” so that visitors,even frem day 
to day, certainly from week to week, can be sure 
to find something interesting, refreshing, or divert- 
ing every time they attend. This museum is un- 
der the immediate management of Mr. Greenwood. 
We cannot enumerate positively the numerous 
other enterprises in which Barnum is either di- 
rectly or indirectly engaged—but they are so 
multitudinous that it would seem to require the 
arms of Briareus to keep the machinery of all in 
successful operation. They are all profitable, or 
you may be sure Barnum would drop them at 
once. He is not one to hold on to an unfortunate 
speculation, nor to an exploded idea—nor to mourn 
over the unsuccessful issue, if such a thing ever 
happens, of any enterprise he undertakes. 
Including his splendid Turkish palace, called 
“Tranistan,” near Bridgeport, Connecticut, and 
considerable real estate in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and other places, Mr. Barnum’s fortune can 
be safely set down at one million of dollars—and 
increasing every day and hour he lives. This he 
has accumulated within comparatively a short 
space of time, for it seems to us but yesterday 
when we saw Mr. Barnum with scarcely a five 
dollar bill at his command. But by industry, econo- 
my, and the spirit of a giant to conduct the con- 
ceptions of his mind to a successful termination ; 
above all, @ proper, judicious, and liberal plan of 
advertising in the newspapers, have enabled Mr. 
Barnum to reach a pinnacle in fame and fortune 
which but few others ever attained. The latter 





element, advertising, is at the command of every 
person, but there are very few who know its impor- 
tance in building up fortunes, and fewer still who 
take advantage of it. 

Mr. Barnum is a charitable man, and strictly 
honorable in all his business relations. He never 
makes an engagement that he does not fulfil, but 
his great fortune enables him to be independent, 
and to suffer no dictation or dereliction from duty 
in those with whom he has dealings. He is astrictly 
temperance map, and his recent handsome donation — 
to Father Mathew will create a feeling of gratitude 
in the breast of all"supporters of the cause.* At 
the late Dramatic Fund Anniversary in New 
York, his subscription was one-third of all the 
amount collected—$1,500. 

Long may Barnum live to enjoy his fortune, and 
dispense joy and happiness to the people. 

Mr. Barnum has been called a “humbug,” and 
he himself has bragged about exhibiting a fictitious 
nurse of Washington, a mermaid manufactured by 
himself from a codfish and monkey, a wooly horse 
of his own getting up, dc, dc. The truth in re- 
gard to these and kindred subjects has never ap- 
peared in print, and consequently Barnum has been 
viewed in a fales light—a light, perhaps, of his 
own rtheless, as we wish to show 
hien on he is, wo sunt be "pardoned for publishing 
the facts, as we know them, briefly, and, we repeat, 
for the first time. Barnum himself was the first 


* Mr. Barnum has been indefatigable in the cause of 
temperance, upon whieh he has delivered a number of lee_ 
tures and gained many proselytes. He presented $50) to 
Father Matthew. 
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man who ever applied the term “humbug” to his 
own name. He wished to obtain in some way a 
notoriety, that would, by bringing him prominently 
before the public, enable him, by handling the cards 
as he knew how to handle them, to gain a fortune. 
He, therefore, dubbed himself a “humbug,” and 
soon got the title ringing throughout the Union 
from the public and the press. To aid this idea, 
he published fictitious stories of his exploits with 
old Joice Heth, the Negress represented as 161 
years of age, and the nurse of Washington, and in 
due time he manufactured similar stories regarding 
the mermaid, wooly horse, &c., &c. Now, the peo- 
ple whom Barnum humbugged were only those 
editors who published his stories, and those readers 
who believed them. 

The stories were fictitious, romances written for 
effect, tales told to answer the purpose of so many 
advertisements for Barnum. His purpose was ac- 
complished—his objects gained—he became noto- 
rious—celebrated as a sharp and singularly ‘cute 
genius, and a most terrible “humbug.” The con- 
sequence was, he himself became a curiosity, and 
the people longed not only to see him, but what- 
ever he had to exhibit.* 

This was just what he wanted. A year ago, 
Barnum said to the man who manages his great 
traveling caravan of elephants, &c.:—* What do 
the people say about my big show?” “They say 
it isa humbug,” was the reply. “That's right,” 
said Barnum, “keep them talking that way and it 
will add at least $10,000 a year to the receipts.” 
“How sof” inquired the manager. “ Because 
40,000 persons, who would never otherwise have 
visited the exhibition, will now go to see whether 
it is a humbug or not,” said Barnum. The manager 
says that such has proved the fact, and that no 
public exhibition has ever traveled in America that 
drew half the number of persons that flock to 
Barnum’s caravan. So much for notoriety—even 
if it is the notoriety of being a humbug. 

But those who have known Barnum’s character 
for liberality, benevolence, and real goodness of heart 
—those who are aware of his enlarged and liberal 
views of religion, morality, and the welfare of 
the human race, have found it difficult to harmo- 
nize these peculiarities with his self-acknowledged 
character of being a humbug. They could not see 
how a man who was really a philanthropist, spend- 
ing his money and his time for the relief of his 
fellow-men, could at the same time be contriving 
plans to obtain from them money, even 25 cents at 
a time, under false pretences. 

We now state, that so far from Barnum ever do- 
ing anything of this kind, there is no caterer for 
the amusement of the public, in this or any other 
country, that ever gave the people their money's 





* A few years since a stranger came to the office of the 
American Museum, and, paying a quarter of a dollar, re- 
ceived his tickgt. Before proceeding further, he inquired 
of the ticket-celler if Barnum was in the Museum. “This 
is Mr. Barnum,” replied the ticket-eller, pointing to Mr. 
B., who was reading a newspaper in the office. “Are you 
Mr. Barnum ?” inquired the stranger, as Mr. B. raised his 
eyes from the paper. “ Yes sir,” replied Barnum. “I have 
got the worth of my money,” said the stranger, throwing 
down the ticket, and he departed in great glee, without en- 
tering the Museum. 





worth to anything like the extent that Barnum al- 
ways does. Is Barnum’s New York Museum, for 
instance, a humbug? Why, a few years since, the 
great Chinese collection was exhibiting in Broadway 
at 50 cents, and called cheap at that. Peale’s Mu- 
seum was open in Broadway at 25 cents admission. 
Our theatrical companies then, as now, charged 
from 25 cents to 75 cents. At this moment Bar- 
num’s Museum contains all of the Chinese collec- 
tion—the entire of Peale’s Museum and Picture 
Gallery, as well as several other museum collec- 
tions, all the great American Museum collection, 
which cost its founder, Mr. Scudder, $100,000, and 
at least another $75,000 or $100,000 of curiosities 
collected by Barnum himself in eleven years from 
all parts of the globe, to which is added one of the 
most talented theatrical companies in this city, the 
whole of which is exhibited for 25 cents. 

And the same good order and decorum, the same 
cleanliness, system, and propriety that so eminent- 
ly characterized the Jenny Lind Concerts, under 
the direction of the indefatigable Barnum, mark 
every department of the American Museum, under 
his charge. Does this look like humbug? 

But what about “Joice Heth,” the “mermaid,” 
the “wooly horse,” and all those impositions of 
which we have heard so much ! 

We will tell you briefly, and we pledge our rep- 
utation that we tell you what we know to be the 
truth, and what is susceptible of indubitable proof. 
In the month of June, 1835, a Negro woman was 
being exhibited at Masonic Hall, in the city of 
Philadelphia, as the nurse of Washington. She 
was called “Joice Heth,” and was represented as 
161 years old. Her fame had reached New York 
some weeks before she reached Philadelphia. She 
was exhibited by R. W. Lindsey, of Louisville, Ky., 
who brought Joice all the way from that city, ex- 
hibiting her on the route, and also exhibiting an 
antiquated bill of sale to prove her alleged age. 
At this time Barnum had never seen Joice Heth. 
He, however, believed the story, and went to Phila- 
delphia to endeavor to secure the exhibition for 
himself. Lindsey agreed to sell out for $1,000, 
and gave Barnum a week to raise the money. Bar- 
num returned to New York, found a friend, who 
joined him in the speculation, and taking the mo- 
ney to Philadelphia, paid it to Lindsey, received 
old Joice from his hands, with a contract signed 
by Lindsey giving him the right to exhibit her in 
consideration of the $1,000 paid by Barnum. Bar- 
num, of course, himself believed the story of Joice 
Heth’s age, of her having been the nurse of Wash- 
ington, or he would never have paid $1,000 for 
her. 

R. W. Lindsey is now living in Lynn, Mass., and 
will corroborate this statement, and Mr. Lindsey 
still declares that he has no doubt whatever of the 
genuineness of the bill of sale which established 
her age at 161,nor of her having really attained that 
age. The contrary has never been proved—nor 
has anything like proof appeared, except the opin- 
ions of some surgeons at her post-mortem examin- 
ation, and the confessions of Barnum that he had 
humbugged the public—confessions made only for 
the purpose of getting notoriety, and just as true 
as many other advertisements of wonderful cures 





by quack medicines, &c., and no more so. So mvom 
ror Joice Hera. 

Taz Feszse Mermarp—Barnum has had the 
credit of making this exhibition. Here are the 
facts. In the summer of 1842, a gentleman from 
Boston took the mermaid to New York, and told 
Barnum the following story, which he believed, and 
which he and Barnum now believe to be true. 
Here is the story :-— 

“ About the year 1817, the captain of a Boston 
ship was in China, and there saw what he believed 
to be a preserved specimen of a veritable mer- 
maid. He was astonished at seeing what he had 
so often heard of, and fully believed in—he re- 
garded it as the most extraordinary curiosity in 
the world, and bought it, paying $5,000 of the 
ship’s money to secure it. He left the ship in 
charge of the mate, and went to London to exhibit 
his mermaid. He could not succeed in making the 
fortune which he anticipated, and he returned to 
Boston with the mermaid. He always believed it 
& genuine animal, and preserved it with great care 
till the day of his death. His son, a sailor, and 
his only heir, sold the animal to the gentleman 
from Boston before noticed, and he brought it to 
New York for Barnum’s inspection.” 

Such was the story. Barnum believed it, and 
calling his naturalist asked his opinion regarding 
the genuineness of the animal. The naturalist re- 
plied that he could not conceive how it was man- 
ufactured, for he never knew a monkey with such 
peculiar teeth, hands, &c., nor did he know a fish 
of such peculiar fins. “Then, why do you sup- 
pose it is manufactured?” asked Barnum. “ Be- 
cause I don’t believe in mermaids,” replied the nat- 
uraliat. “ That’s noreason at all,” said Barnum, “and 
therefore I'll believe in the mermaid, and hire it.” 

He did so, and in his puffing way, which none 
understand better than himself, he got up a pam- 
phlet with pictures of mermaids—gave several fic- 
titious accounts of the capture of such animals, de- 
scribed how this was caught at the Fejee Islands, 
&c., &c., and great crowds came to see it. That 
same mermaid is now being exhibited in the Bos- 
ton Museum, and no naturalist has yet been found 
who can classify the monkey and fish from which 
it was manufactured, if it ever was manufactured. 
Indegd, if it is a fiction, (which it probably is,) it is 
a wonderful curiosity as a work of art, and it is 
probably a work of the Japanese, who made it as 
an idol for worship. The Yankee captain who 
bought it was told that it was purchased from some 
Japanese sailors. Hon. Moses Kimball and other 
gentlemen in Boston know the above to be the 
facts, as does James W. Hale, Eaq., and others, in 
New York. 

Tue “ Wooty Horse” was really a curious freak 
of nature. His skin was actually covered with a 
fine, curly, wooly substance, which was very extra- 
ordinary. Barnum came through Cincinnati in 
1847, on his way home from Havana, New Orleans, 
&c., where he had been exhibiting General Tom 
Thumb. He saw this horse and purchased him in 
Cincinnati, for the sum of $500. The horse had 
been exhibited as a curiosity, and much money re- 
ever saw him. 
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Barnum sent him to New York, and by means of 
pictures, paragraphs in the papers, dc., and by an- 
nouncing the wooly horse as a wonderful animal, 
captured by Colonel Fremont and his party in the 
Rocky Mountains, after a chase of three days, he 
raised a great furore, and started the crowd. But 
the horse was really a curiosity, and was not, as 
Barnum has led the public to suppose, manufac- 
tured by him by covering him dexterously with an 
old buffalo skin, sewed in imperceptible stitches to 
the animal's living hide. The wooly horse was not 
a humbug, and if it had been, Barnum was not the 
originator of it. 

A would-be knowing chap in a neighboring city 
once whispered in Barnum’s ear as follows :— 

“ Now, Barnum, I know Tom Thumb is a hum- 
bug, or you would have nothing to do with him. 
You have already exhibited him six years, and he 
don’t appear to grow. How do you manage it?” 

“T am afraid to trust you with my secret,” said 
Barnum gravely. 

“Honor bright—I'll never betray you, positive- 
ly,” was the earnest reply. 

“Well, the fact is, I keep several light-haired 
children in constant training, and as fast as one 
grows and gets too large, I fill its place by a small- 
er one, and by moving about from town to town, I 
call it the same Tom Thumb, and people don’t know 
the difference.” 

The man believed this hoax, and probably told 
of it often “in confidence,” and it is by a thousand 
and one such strivings after notoriety that Barnum 
has succeeded in acquiring a title which does not 
belong to him, and which is not in accordance with 
his true character. 

A gentleman in Connecticut who has known Bar- 
num well from his childhood to the present hour, 
says in a letter to a friend :—*I know of no public 
man whose true character is so little known and so 
generally misapprehended as that of P. T. Barnum. 
The public who know him not, but judge merely 
from what they have read or heard of him, regard 
him as a scheming, selfish man, whose principles 
hang very loosely upon him, and whose great and 
almost only desire is to obtain money. Many per- 
sons give him credit for one desire more, viz. : offi- 
cial station, and therefore, as a matter of course, 
they believe him to be a fawning demagogue, ready 
to espouse any cause or any set of principles, po- 
litical or religious, so that by so doing he gets a bet- 
ter chance for office. Thisisall wrong. Bannum’s 
TRUE CHARACTER IS THE VERY ANTIPODES OF ALL THIS. 
He possesses a speculative disposition and generally 
manages to hit upon some plan that, aided by his 
untiring perseverance, will result in quick and large 
profits, but when these profits are once gained his 
end is accomplished, and then he expends as liber- 
ally as he has earned. There is nothing miserly in 
his disposition, but on the contrary, he is generous 
to a fault, and many a time has he been sadly im- 
posed upon, on account of his too great readiness 
to relieve those whom he believed in need. Barnum 
is not, however, an ostentatious giver. We seldom 
see his name paraded on published subscription 
lists—these he studiously avoids—but thousands 
of recipients of his charity can testify that he knows 

practically the blessings of those who ‘give.’ 





“ As for political aspirations I am convinced that 
Barnum has none, or if he has, that they are not 
sufficiently strong to induce him to play the dema- 
gogue for the sake of office. He has always been 
a voter in the democratic ranks, until April, 1852, 
and his political friends were ready to give hirn 
any office he might desire. It is within my own 
knowledge that active and influential members of 
his party offered him the opportunity of being nom- 
inated for Congress ; also for Governor of the State 
of Connecticut, with strong prospects of success, 
but Mr. Barnum invariably declined all such pro- 
posals, giving as a principal reason for so doing, 
that he could not consent to play the double part, 
and perform the dirty work which a political party 
would expect, and therefore we find him at this 
propitious moment throwing away his chances for 
political preferment, and embarking body and purse 
in the cause of temperance, devoting months of his 
precious time to lecturing at mid-winter, through- 
out the various towns in the north and eastern por- 
tions of the State, always paying his own expenses, 
and contributing liberally for the cause of temper- 
ance and the Maine Law, crowning his labor on the 
day of election, by voting for the first time in his 
life against his own political party, in favor of the 
temperance candidates. Now, a course so unpopu- 
lar as this among politicians, and so destructive to 
his political prospects, could not have been taken 
if Barnum had not been a man of independent feel- 
ings, and one who was moved by higher considera- 


tions than personal aggrandizement. 


“In religion, Mr. Barnum is as independent as in 
politics. He does not truckle to wealth nor popu- 
larity, but, although a member of no church, he 
openly expresses himself a decided Universalist in 
his religious belief, and has given thousands of dol- 
lars toward building a Universalist church in 
Bridgeport, besides contributing to other churches 
of the same denomination in various parts of the 
country, and subscribing several thousand dollars 
to the Universalist college, besides giving $1,000 
toward sending a Universalist missionary to Great 
Britain. He, however, is a tolerationist, and al- 
ways purchases slips insome of the other churches 
for such visitors and members of his family as pre- 
fer to occupy them. He has contributed toward 
building many orthodox churches throughout the 
land, but recently has been known to reply to so- 
licitations for that purpose :—‘ I will give $500 to- 
ward your church if your pastor will exchange pul- 
pits with mine, but if my religion is deemed heresy 
by you, I ought not (being a heretic) to be expect- 
ed to contribute toward building your church.’” 

Barnum’s neighbors, and all persons who know 
him personally and intimately, will corroborate 
what we have said of him. If P.T, Barnum’s true 
history is ever written at length, it will be found 
that he is just about the last man among us who is 
fairly entitled to the name of humbug, and then it 
will be found that his Phrenological developments 
reveal him as he is. 

We close our sketch of Mr. Barnum by copying 
the following from Freedley’s “Practical Treatise 
on Business,” which will be read with special in- 
terest :— 





P. T. BARNUM’S RULES FOR SUCCESS IN BUSINESS, 


I have delayed the further of this book 
some three weeks, to cbtain (what I was sure to 
obtain, for he had promised it) the opinion of one 
who is known all over the world as the ablest tac- 
tician and one of the most successful business men 
of the age, and I am happy to say it is worth wait- 
ing for. Had I received it earlier, I would have 
been able to affix to it the encomium which I 
on McDonough’s, as the “ most valuable opinion 
upon record.” It is certainly a volume within it- 
self, I am sure my friends the editors will after 
a while be wanting a slice of it for the benefit of 
their readers, and they are most weleome to it; 
but, gentlemen, do not, I pray you, forget to men- 
tion the source from which you obtained it, or to 
tell your readers that “ there are a few more of the 
same sort left.” Amidst the multiplicity of books, 
there oy mye those which may have the best 
effect will unheard of by the public without 
yom fostering care. In the following letter, Mr. 

um has given me authority to make altera- 
pee os oo oe because I see no 

of any, and for fear o spoiling it. It is 
sible that "his remarks on advertising should be 
slightly qualified, to be good advice to all men—for 
on uld first be certain that his articles are 
really 


in themselves, and would be — 
generally known; and secondly, -he should cer- 
tain of his own strength, that is, he should bea 
Barnum before he attempts to rival a Barnum. 


Bridgeport, June 28, 1852. 
Epwin T. Freepwey, sie 
Dear Sm:—Upon receiving your telegraphic 
dispatch on Saturday, that you are waiting at an 
expense for my letter, I phed you that you 
should receive it on W. y, but on reflection I 
determined to keep you no longer waiting, so I sat 
right down and wrote the inclosed. I fear that it 
is not what you want; but such as it is, I send it. 
Very likely the may need correcting, and 
I also give you full liberty to curtail and leave out 
anything you please, and make any alterations and 
additions that you please, provided that you do not 
alter the general meaning and spirit of the article. 
I hope you will be successful in your publication, 
and I be glad to purchase a copy of the work 
when it is completed. Truly yours, 
P. T. BARNUM, 


I can scarcely expect to offer anything new on 
the subject proposed, but will name a few rules 
that I am convinced, from experience and observa- 
pear must be ubserved in order to insure success in 


usiness. 
Ist. Select the xinv of business that suits your 
natural inclinations and temperament.— Some 
men are naturally mechanics; others have a strong 
aversion to anything like machinery, and s0 on; 
one man has a natural taste for one occupation, an 
another for another. “Iam glad that we do not 
all feel and think alike,” said Dick Homespun, “ for 


if we did, everybody would think my Sukey 
Snipes, the sweetest creature in all creation, and 
they would all to be trying to court her at once.” 

1 never could succeed as a merchant. I have 
tried it unsuccessfully several times. I never could 
be content with a fixed salary, for mine is a purely 
speculative disposition, while others are just the 
reverse; and therefore all should be careful to se- 
lect those occupations that suit them best. 

2d. Let your pledged word ever be sacred.—Never 
promise to do a thing without performing it with 
the most rigid promptness. Nothing is more valu- 
able to a man in business than the name of always 
doing as he agrees, and that to the moment. A 
strict adherence to this rule, gives a man the com- 
mand of half the spare within the range of 
his acquaintance, and always encircles him with a 
host of friends who may be depended upon in al- 
most any conceivable emergency. 

8d. you do, do with all your might.— 
Work at it if necessary, early and late, in season and 
out of season, not leaving a stone unturned, and 
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never deferring for a single hour that which can 
done perp well tom The old proverb is full 
of truth and meaning, “ Whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well.” Many a man acquires 
a fortune by doing his business thoroughly, while 
his neighbor remains poor for life because he only 
half does his business. Ambition, energy, industry 
perseverance, are indispensable requisites for suc- 
cess in business, 
4th. Sobriety. Use no description of intoxica- 
ting drinks—As no man can succeed in business 
unless he has a brain to enable him to lay his plans, 
and reason to guide him in their execution, so, no 
matter how bountifully a man may be blessed with 
intelligence, if his brain is muddled, and his j 
ment d by intoxicating drinks, it is impossi- 
ble for him to carry on business successfully. How 
many good opportunities have passed never to re- 
turn, while a man was sipping a “social glass” with 
his friend! How many Rolish bargains have been 
made under the influence of the nervine, which tem- 
porarily makes its victim so rich! How many im- 
portant chances have been put off until to-morrow, 
and thence forever, because the wine-cup has 
thrown the system into a state of lassitude, neu- 
izing the energies so essential to success in bu- 
siness. The use of intoxicating drinks as a bever- 
age is as much an infatuation as is the smoking of 
opium by the Chinese, and the former is quite as 
destructive to the success of the business man as 
the latter. 
5th. Let hope predominate, but be not too vision- 
ary.—Many persons are always kept poor, because 
they are too visionary. Every project looks to 
them like certain success, and therefore they keep 
ing from one business to another, always in 
hot water, always “under the harrow.” The plan 
of “ counting the chickens before are hatched” 
ie an error of ancient date, but it does not seem to 
improve by age. 
6th. Do not scatter your powers.— in one 
kind of business only, and stick to it faithfully un- 
til you succeed, or until you conclude to abandon 
it. A constant hammering on one nail, will 
rally drive it home at last, so that it can be clinch- 
ed. When a man’s undivided attention is centered 
on ene object, his mind will constantly be suggest- 
ing improvements of value, which would esca 
him if his brain were occupied by a dozen different 
subjects at once. Many a fortune has slipped 
through men’s fingers by engaging in too many oc- 
at once. ial - hs 
q roper oyees.—Never em 
a sana ad tatiana one whose habits ane 
good can be found to fill his situation. I have gen- 
erally been extremely fortunate in having faithful 
and competent persons to fill the responsible situ- 
ations in my business, and a man can scarcely be 
too grateful for such a ing. When you a 
man unfit to fill his station, either from incapacity 
or iarity of character or disposition, dispense 
with bis services, and do not i 
existence in the vain attempt to 
It is utterly impossible to do so. “ You cannot 
make a silk purse,” dc. He was created for some 
other sphere. Let him find and fill it. 


8th. Advertise —, 4 

_ your occupation 

be, if it needs su from the pub- 

i ise it thoroughly efficiently, in some 

shape or other, that will arrest public attention. I 

y confess that what success I have had in my 

life may fairly be attributed more to the — 

Wid see pacttly Lo computers ant dans or- 

ma. occupations not re- 

aio ebewrdding, But I cannot well conceive what 
y are. 5 

Men in business will sometimes tell you that they 

have tried advertising, and that it did not pay. 


This is only when advertising is done sparingly and 
gratgiugit. Homeopathic dence of advertises will 
eT sme nO gate ho maga d sic 
making 


he mor gS parm nothing. Ad- 
minister liberally, and the cure will be sure and 
permanent. . 





Some say, “they cannot afford to advertise ;” 
they mistake—they cannot afford not to advertise. 
In this country, where everybody reads the news- 
papers, the man must have a thick skull who does 
not see that these are the cheapest and best medi- 
um which he can speak to the —_ 
where he is to find his customers. Put on ap- 

arance of business, and generally the reality will 

‘ollow. The farmer plants his seed, and while he 
is sleeping, his corn and potatoes are growing. So 
with advertising. While you are sleeping, or eat- 
ing, or conversing with one set of customers, = 

vertisement is being read by hundreds and 
sands of persons who never saw you, nor heard of 
your business, and never would, had it not been for 
your advertisement appearing in the newspapers. 

The business men of this coun not, 4 a 
general thing, begin to appreciate the advantages 
of advertising thoroughly. i y the public 
are aroused at witnessing the success of a Swaim, 
a Brandreth, a Townsend, a Genin, or a Root, and 
express astonishment at the rapidity with which 
these romney, — a oe 
that the same is open to all w pursue 
it. Dat heap ecncant. aith. The former, to 
enable you to launch out 
tain waters of the future; the latter, to teach you 
that after many days it shall surely return, bring- 
ing an hundred or a thousand fold to him who a 

i the advantages of printer's ink properly 
applied. 

Poth. Avoid extravagance ; and always live con- 
siderably within your ¢ , if you can do 80 
without absolute starvation !—It needs no prophet 
to tell us that those who live fully up to their 
means, without any thought of a reverse in life, can 
never attain to a pecuniary independence. A brief 
reference to my own history, may perhaps serve to 
illustrate this -_ of the subject. 

By the death of my father in 1826, I was thrown 
upon the world at the age of sixteen, dependent 
solely upon my own resources for support. I never 
fo any di ty in making money, but the 
thought did not occur to me, (during fifteen years) 
of trying to save. At one time when lotteries were 
lawful in my native State (Connecticut,) I was ex- 
tensively engaged in the sale of tickets, and my 

rofits were enormous, sometimes as high as five 
some oh dollars per day. But I thought very little 
of trying to lay up money; I could always easily 

e to expend my income, be it ever so great. 

In 1841,1 hased the American Museum in 
New York wi t a dollar, for I was not worth a 
dollar in the world. But I was never disheartened. 
I always felt that Icould make fast enough, 
if I only set my mind to it. I remember meeting 
a friend in Broadway, a few weeks before I came 
in possession of the Museum. 

“ Well,” says I, “Mr. A., I am going to buy the 
American Museum.” 

“ Buy it!” says he, for he knew I had no prop- 
erty. “ What do you intend buying it with?” 

“ Brass,” I replied, “ for silver and gold I have 
none.” 





It was even so. Everybody who had any con- 
nection with theatrical, circus or exhibition busi- 
ness, from Edmund Simpson, manager of the old 
Park Theater, or Wm. Niblo, down to the most 
humble puppet-showman of the day, knew me per- 
fectly well. Mr. Francis Olmsted, the owner of the 
Museum building, (now deceased), a noble whole- 

man as one often meets with, having con- 
sulted my references, who all concurred in telling 
him that kanediepenmeduintpanmemeane 
I % my proposition to give security 
he me in the purchase of the Museum collection, 
he appoi a money-taker at the door, and cred- 
iting to dampen: gerd oemrap be the wane 
received after ing expenses, allowing me 
dollars por month en which to © m family. 
consisting of a wife and three children. was 
my own ition, as I was determined so to live 
that six hundred dollars per annum should defray 
all the expenses of my family until I had paid for 
the Museum ; and my treasure of a wife (and such 





a wife is a treasure) gladly assented to the arrange- 
ment, and cupuoned| her vilingness to cut the ex- 
penses down to four hundred dollars per annum, if 


necessary. 

One day, some six months after I had purchased 
the Museum, my friend Mr. Olmsted meppenes in 
at my ticket-office, at about twelve o'clock, and 

me alone eating my dinner, which consisted 
of a few slices of corned beef and bread that I had 


ht from home in the ing. 

a, this the way you cab pute Geen’ he inqui- 
“T have not eaten a warm dinner since I bough 
the Museum, except on the Sabbath,” I replied, 
“and I intend never to eat another on a week day 

until I get out of debt.” 

“Ah! you are safe, and will pay for the Muse- 
um before the year is out,” he replied, slapping me 
familiarly on the shoulder; and he was right, for 
in less a year from that period I was in full 

ion of the Museum as my own property, ev- 
ery cent paid out of the profits of the i 
ment. 

Had I been less cqranenieal, and less = pom mg 
my expenses wou ve kept with my in- 
pe a a have lost as Her time in 
going home every day to my dinner; and my pre- 
sent situation would probably have been very dif- 
ferent from what it is. 


Men and women accustomed to gratify ev 
whim and caprice, will find it hard at rae to a 
down their various unnecessary expenses, and will 
feel it a great self-denial to live in a emaller house 
than they have —— ny to, with less ex- 
pensive furniture, less com , less costly clothing, 
a less ou = balls, oan. thenteh guia, car- 
riage-ridi pleasure excursions, cigar-smokings, 
liquor-drinkings, &c., &c, dc. ; but, after all, if they 
will try the of laying by a “ nest-egg,” or in 
other words, a small sum of money, after paying 
all expenses, they will be surprised at the pleasure 
to be derived from constantly adding to their little 
‘* pile,” as well as from all the economical habits 
which follow in the pursuit of this peculiar pleas- 


ure. 

The old suit of clothes, and the old bonnet and 
dress, will answer for another season; the Croton 
or spring water will taste better than champagne ; 
a brisk walk will prove more exhilarating than a 
ride in the finest coach ; a social family chat, an 
es reading in the family circle, or an hour's 
play of “hunt the slipper” “blind man’s buff,” 
will be far more pleasant than a fifty or a five hun- 
dred dollar party, when the reflection on the diffe- 
rence in cost is indulged in by those who begin to 
know the pleasures of saving. 

Thousands of men are kept poor, and tens of 
thousands are made so, after they have acquired 
quite sufficient to support them well through life, 
in consequence of laying their plans of living on too 
expensive a platform. Some families in this coun- 
try expend twenty thousand dollars per annum, and 
some much more, and would scarcely know how to 
live on a less sum. 

Prosperity is a more severe ordeal than adver- 
sity, especially sudden prosperity. “Easy come, 
easy go,” is an old and true proverb. Pride, when 
permitted full sway, is the great undying canker- 
worm which gnaws the very vitals of a man’s 
worldly possessions, let them be small or great, 
hundreds or millions. Many persons as th i 
to prosper, immediately commence ing for 
luxuries, until in a short time their ex swal- 
low up their income, and they become ruined in 
their ridiculous attempts to keep up appearances, 
and make a “sensation.” 

I know a gentleman of fortune, who says, that 
when he first began to per, his wife would have 
a new and elegant cola. That sofa,” he says, 
a Ne me thirty thousand dollars!” The riddle is 
thus i hs 

When the sofa reached the house, it was found 
necessary to get chairs to “match,” then sideboards, 
carpets, and tables, “to correspond” with them, and 
so on through the entire stock of furniture, when 
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last it was found that the house itself was quite 
too small and old-fashioned for the furniture, and a 
new one was built to correspond with the sofa 
and et ceteras ; “thus,” added my friend, “ running 
up an outlay of thirty thousand dollars caused by 
that single sofa, and saddling on me, in the shape 
of servants, equipage, and the expenses 
attendant upon keeping up a fine ‘ establishment,’ 
a pou outlay of eleven thousand dollars, and a 
tight pinch at that; whereas, ten years ago, we 
lived with much more real comfort, because with 
much less care, on as many hundreds. “The truth 
is,” he continued, “that sofa would have brought me 
to inevitable ae had not a most unexam- 
pled tide of prosperity kept me above it.” 

10th. Do not upon others.—Y our success 
must depend upon your own individual exertions. 
Trust not to the assistance of friends ; but learn 
that every man must be the architect of his own 
fortune. And with proper attention to the forego- 
ing rules, and such observations as a man of sense 
will pick up in his own experience, the road to 
competence will not, I think, usually be found a 
difficult one. P. T. BARNUM. 


Baiwcrport, Conn., June 28, 1852. 


EDUCATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN 
IN LONDON. 





BY GEORGE COMBE. 


[The following very valuable communication, to 
the Scotsman, an Edinburgh paper, on pauper 
education, was made by the celebrated author of 
“The Constitution of Man,” during a recent visit to 
London. Its suggestions show a thorough acquain- 
tance with the wamts of the human mind and 
body, and the application of correct principles to 
the elevation of those whom misfortune and pov- 
erty have placed at the substratum of society. 
Aside from the Christian philanthropy abounding 
in the article, there are economic and philosophi- 
cal suggestions which appeal to the political, pe- 
euniary, aud social interests of all our citizens. 

We commend the article to the careful perusal 
of all who love clear and benevolent truth, and 
have an interest in the elevation of the degraded 
and unfortunate.] 

The treatment of pauper children is a subject of 
great public importance ; for on it depends whether 
society rears paupers to prey on its substance, as 
a slovenly farmer does weeds to abstract nutriment 
from his corn, or cuts off the supply by eradicating 
the evil at its source. Individuals fall into pau- 
perism in consequence of deficiency in bodily and 
mental vigor, or in skill and morality, to earn the 
means of their own subsistence. As a general 
rule, pauper children inherit from their parents 
the deficiencies which tend to pauperism, and no 
treatment of them can be wise, salutary, and truly 
economical, not to mention humane, which does 
not tend directly towards supplying their defects, 
and fitting them to act successfully their parts in 
social life. 

In Scotland, until a very recent period, immedi- 
ate economy was the thing chiefly looked to in 
managing the juvenile department of our pauper 
workhouses. The children were poorly fed, con- 
gregated in crowds, with little to stimulate their 
mental faculties or coporeal functions; taught lit- 
tle; and early drafted off to unskilled labor, and 
then left to shift for themselves. This treatment, 





by enfeebling the body and the brain, and omitting 
practical training in social arts and duties, was a 
direct cultivation of pauperism. It was similar to 
a farmer sowing the seeds of docks and thistles 
broadcast in his fields. A great improvement, there- 
fore, was made when the children were taken out 
of the workhouse, placed in respectable families in 
the country, and provided with the education and 
training which the peasantry and operative trades- 
men of our Scottish villages receive. In London 
a different plan has been followed, which I shall 
briefly describe from personal observation. 

At Westow Hill, Norwood, about five miles south 
from Saint Paul’s, the “Central London District” 
has erected a school for pauper boys and girls. The 
locality is admirably chosen. The school stands 
on the summit of a hill rising between two and 
three hundred feet above the level of the sea, open 
to the sun and wind, free from damp, close upon a 
village, and within the circle of the London omni- 
bus drives. There are nine hundred children in 
the institution. The sleeping apartments of the 
boys contain each ninety beds, and two sleep in a 
bed. Ventilation is provided for by apertures in 
the walls, on a level with the floor, and in the ceil- 
ing, the latter communicating with a chimney, in 
which, however, no fire is lighted either in summer 
or winter. The windows were all open when I 
visited the rooms, and everything was clean and 
fresh to the senses; but this afforded no test of 
the sufficiency of the ventilation in the night, es- 
pecially in winter, when all the windows are 
closed. 

The boys and girls are reared separately, except 
when very young. There is an infant school in 
which lessons on objects in natural history are 
given. Both boys and girls attend this school. At 
amore advanced age they are separated and drafted 
into higher schools, in which reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, dictation, grammar, parsing, 
etymology, analysis of lessons, industrial mechan- 
ica, and vocal music are taught. By prayers, the 
Catechism, Bible lessons, and divine service on 
Sundays, their religious instruction is provided for. 

Three trades are taught to the boys—namely, 
shoemaking, tailoring, and sailoring. There are 
large paved yards, in one of which the upper 
deck, masts, and rigging of a ship are erected. 
The boys who desire to be sailors are here instructed 
and trained in everything connected with seaman- 
ship that can be learned without being afloat. In 
these yards they and the other boys are drilled, 
and play, and walk. The girls have a separate 
paved yard for their exercise. 

The lessons and recreative exercises are alter- 
nated, and each boy attends school four, and labors 
in the workshop two days in the week. They make 
all the shoes needed for the establishment, and 
also all the dresses for the boys. 

The girls receive a general education similar to 
that of the boys, and, besides, learn tosew. They 
make the dresses required for the female inmates, 
and they also wash and iron all the clothes. While 
washing, they sing altogether a series of songs to 
cheer them in their laber, and aleo, probably, to 
prevent them from making an unprofitable use of 
their tongues if not soemployed. They clean the 





dormitories and wards, making the beds, and per- 
form all the other duties of female servants in a 
large family. Eachgirl attends the school three days 
in the week, and is employed the other three in 
sewing, washing, and working. 

The teachers, both male and female, appeared to 
be active, earnest, and energetic, and the whole 
establishment was unreservedly thrown open to 
public inspection. 

Here, then, there is much to commend. The in- 
struction given is useful; the provision for exer- 
cise and recreation is humane and salutary, and 
well calculated to strengthen the constitution; the 
workshops are invaluable adjuncts for training the 
children, not only in a rudimentary knowledge of 
the trades mentioned, but in habits of industry and 
application; and the plan of giving the boys four, 
and the girls three days of schooling in the week, 
alternated with two or three days of labor, is a 
happy thought, for it prevents both lessons and la- 
bor from becoming monotonous and tiresome. Both 
will be better performed in consequence of this in- 
terchange. 

Only one thing appeared to me to be omitted— 
namely, instruction in the physical and moral ele- 
ments and laws of the world into which the chil- 
dren must soon be introduced, and most of them 
without parents, guardians, or friends to counsel, 
instruct, and advise them. Some persons might 
perhaps ask what is the special advantage of 
teaching grammar. etymology, parsing, dictation, 
and history to pauper children; but I am glad to 
see such children disciplined in anything that will 
quicken and train their intellectual faculties. If, 
however, there be not time and opportunity for 
teaching them everything necessary to send them 
into social life properly qualified for their duties, I 
should prefer giving them instruction in some 
branches which are omitted, as more useful than 
some which are taught. For example, I heard the 
children repeat by rote the names of the Kings of 
England, beginning with William the Conqueror 
and coming down to the present reign, adding the 
years in which each sovereign ascended the throne 
and died. The accomplishment of this task must 
have consumed much time; yet of so little practi- 
cal value was it deemed by the teacher, that I saw 
him take up the printed table of the history and 
look on to see that the repetition was correct; 
clearly proving that he had not himself considered 
it necessary to commit it to memory. If he could 
become, and discharge the duties of, a practical 
teacher without learning it by rote, could not the 
children be excellent shoemakers, tailors, and sail- 
ors, without undergoing this drudgery ? 

On comparing the things taught in this and 
many other schools with the practical affairs of 
life, it appears to me clear that the studies have 
been devised by literary, and not by practical 
men. The grand aim of the lessons appears to be 
to make the children scholars, rather than intelli- 
gent workmen and members of society. I am 
aware that the scholar-like education is defended 
on the ground that it affords the best exercise fur 
the intellectual faculties, and thus fits them most 
effectually for subsequently acquiring practical 
knowledge. But while its efficacy in this respect 
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must, to some extent, be admitted, it appears to 
me to be a great error to look on it as a substitute 
for instruction in the objects and laws of physical 
and mental nature. Man’s highest intellectual at- 
tribute is his power of discerning the relation of 
cause and effect. It is by this faculty that he com- 
prehends the capabilities of natural objects and 
beings to benefit or injure him ; by it that he wields 
those capabilities and turns them to his own ad- 
vantage; by it that he reads the past with profit, 
and makes arrangements intelligently and with 
confidence for the future. Without it, he would 
take his place among the inferior animals. One 
object of teaching, therefore, should be to develop 
and apply this gift. But it cannot be applied 
without knowledge. It is not an intuitive power 
of discerning causes a priori, but only one of 
recognizing them after experience. A sound in- 
tellectual education, therefore, should commence by 
teaching children to observe accurately the forms, 
modes of existence, and qualities of external ob- 
jects and beings; the next to note diligently their 
modes of action ; and the third, their efficiency as 
causes to produce good or evil according as they 
are applied. Language is needed to read, record, 
and communicate this and all other knowledge. 

In most common schools the teaching is confined 
too much to language, arithmetic, writing, and 
geography, to the omission of instruction and train- 
ing in this higher department of intellect. One 
evil consequence is that our adult people in general 
are no¢ capable of comprehending and carrying 
steadily and consistently into practice schemes 
calculated to advance their own improvement, if 
they involve combinations of causes and a large 
interval of time. They are not sufficiently alive 
to the future; they cannot trace the relation of 
present efforts to distant good ; they are impatient; 
they require to be led or done for, for they cannot 
easily be made to do for themselves; they must 
be taught dogmatically, and this necessarily implies 
subjection to the propounder of the dogma, be he 
priest, politician, philosopher, or physician. 

If we teach children the structure, functions, and 
laws of health of the body, we shall awaken their 
reasoning powers to the perception of the founda- 
tions in nature of the precepts of which, as moral- 
ists and divines, we give them to practice cleanli- 
ness, temperance, and exercise. If we teach them 
the elements of chemistry and of the other natural 
sciences, we shall enable them to discern their true 
position on earth, in a focus, as it were, of causes 
which are constantly adding to, or subtracting 
from, their supplies of food, clothing, household 
plenishing, and every enjoyment of life. If we 
instruct them in man’s social duties as laid in his 
own mental constitution, and in his natural relations 
to the physical world and his fellow-men, we shall 
furnish them with rational and practical ideas of 
the origin of wealth, of the means by which they 
may acquire it, of the fund from which wages are 
paid, of the value of labor as a means of producing 
wealth, of the relative worth of skilled and un- 
skilled labor ; of the value of habits of honesty 
and sobriety, industry, perseverance, and economy, 
and so forth. With such and other kindred knowl- 
edge, added to moral and religious training, they 
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would enter social life with the real attributes of 
human beings, and their subsequent conduct would 
probably be different from that which we have so 
long observed and lamented. 

This kind of instruction and training is particu- 
larly necessary to the classes who depend on labor 
for their subsistence, because without it they can- 
not acquire the knowledge and mental habits that 
will enable them to turn their labor to the best 
account, and to economise the produce of it when 
it is realized, So far, therefore, from the taunt that 
we propose to make pedantic philosophers of the 
working classes being well founded, I hold that the 
education here suggested is indispensably necessary 
to make them men of practical sense. 

That such instruction should be given to pauper 
children is particularly necessary, because from 
unfavorable original organization, want of parental 
guidance, and isolated position in social life, they 
need every aid that intelligence and humanity can 
extend to them to enable them to cope with the 
disadvantages and difficulties of their position. 

It may be objected that this would be turning 
the world upside down, by giving to pauper chil- 
dren a higher education than is bestowed on the 
progeny of the middle and upper classes. I reply 
that the education is needed by the pauper chil- 
dren, and that the upper and middle classes are 
the best judges whether it is wanted by their 
offspring. If it be, they are able to provide it for 
them. 

I conclude by soliciting the attention of the 
guardians of the poor and the directors of the 
charitable institutions for education in Scotland, to 
the progress of their brethren in England in the 
instruction and training of the young, and beg of 
them to do justice to their country by keeping pace 
with the south in every social improvement. 





DR. CHALMERS’ FACULTY OF 
NUMBER. 


[An article under this title, we clip from a recent 
number of the New York Observer, and to show 
our readers, not only the enormous development of 
his intellect as a whole, but the special prominence 
of the external angle of the brow in the region of 
the organs of Order and “ Number” or Calculation, 
we introduce an engraving made from a mask, or 
cast of the forehead and face of Dr. Chalmers.] 

“ His taste for numerical arrangement was exhib- 
ited in the most insignificant actions and habits of 
his life. It regulated every part of his toilet, down 
even to the daily stropping of hisrazor. Beginning 
with his minimum which was two strokes, he added 
one stroke more each day successively till he got 
up to a number fixed on for his maximum, on reach- 
ing which, he reversed the process, diminishing the 
namber of strokes each day, till the lowest point 
was touched ; and so, by what he would have called 

series of oscillations between his maximum and 
his minumum, this matter of the stropping undevi- 
atingly progressed. It would be tedious, perhaps 
trifling, to tell how a like order was punctually ob- 
served in other parts of his toilet. He did almost 
every thing by numbers. His staff was put down 





to the ground regularly at each fourth footfall ; 
and the number of its descents gave him a pretty 
accurate measure of the space over which he walked. 








Habit had rendered the counting of these descents 
an easy, indeed almost a mechanical operation ; so 
that, although meeting friends and sustaining an 
animated conversation, it still went on. This mode 
of measuring distances was variously applied. 
When he lived at No. 7, Inverleith Row, a compli- 
cation of streets lay between him and the Univer- 
sity, and he imposed upon himself the problem of 
discovering a new route each day, and keeping a 
register of their relative lengths. Next to the plea- 
sure of being introduced to an altogether new lo- 
cality, was that of thoroughly exploring one al- 
ready known. ‘I like,” he said to one of his fa- 
vorite students, ‘ to find out new spots in places I 
am familiar with. The other day I had some time 
to spare, so I tried If I could extemporize a new 
route between Comely Bank and Inverleith Row. I 
sauntered, rather dubious I must confess, up a sort 
of cart lane, and before I was aware, I got involved 
in the accessories of a farm-house, where I was set 
upon by a mastiff, and so obliged to turn back,’ 

“When in the spring of 1843, he removed to a 
dwelling house which he had built for himself at 
Morningside, as the distance was too great for him 
to walk from college, he generally drove to the out- 
skirts of the town. Whilst walking from Wright's 
House, the point at which he was set down, to his 
house at Churchhill, he, one winter, kept an accu- 
rate reckoning of the number of persons he met on 
the road each day—curious to know whether a 
fixed average would be observed or whether it 
would vary as the days shortened or lengthened. 
Many more like instances might be quoted.” 


INHABITIVENESS—HOME. 


This faculty loves the locality, the place of 
home, not for its beauty, its wealth, or convenience, 
but because it is home. Its precincts are sacred 
to the soul for no reason but the simple one—“ Here 
is where I have always lived and this is my home.” 
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The cat, governed by Inhabitiveness alone, or 
mainly, allows the family to depart, yet shivers 
and starves in the empty garret, while the dog, 
nurtured like the cat in the same house, possessing 
much stronger Adhesiveness than Inhabitiveness, 
leaves the old home, the only one he knows, and 
through the influence of Adhesiveness clings to 
his friends and becomes with them a homeless wan- 
derer if need be. We are often amused at the ef- 
forts of poetical and other writers to analyze char- 
acter without the aid of Phrenology. In the fol- 
lowing stanzas we perceive the strong elements of 
Adhesiveness and Amativeness joined with weaker 
Inhabitiveness, and the effort of the writer to ac- 
count for the love of home, by the strong ties of 
the former faculties, is clearly seen. True the 
other social faculties tie us to any place where 
their object, our friends, are; but, when one by one 
our friends die or depart, why do we still cling to 
the sacred spot “solitary andalonet” The answer 
is, Inhabitiveness gives the instinct. 
But we give the stanzas referred to:— 


“HOME IS WHERE THERE’S ONE TO LOVE US, 


“ Home’s not merely four square walls, 

Though with pictures hung and gilded: 
Home is where affection calls— 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded ; 
Home !— go watch the faithful dove 

Sailing ’neath the heaven above us— 
Home is where there’s one to love! 

Home is where there’s one to love us! 


“ Home’s not merely roof and room, 
It needs something to endear it ; 
Home is where the heart can bloom ; 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet? 
None to welcome, none to greet us ? 
Home is sweet—and only sweet— 
Where there’s one we love to meet us.” 


In the following we find a greater predominance 
of Inhabitiveness, yet to the love of home, as such, 
are added the endearments which the love of friends 
imparts. The very title of the two effusions in- 
dicates what faculties govern the writers. 


“THE OLD HOUSE, 


“ There’s a spot that I love, there’s a home that I prize, 

Far better than any on eartif; 

It is bound to my heart by the holiest ties, 
And I prize, oh! how fondly its worth ; 

°Tis not beauty nor splendor endears it to me— 
Oh, no! for its grandeur hath flown ; 

But "tis fondest affection that binds me to thee, 
My old house—my dear happy home! 


“Oh! home—what dear magic is in that sound ; 

How closely it speaks to my heart; 

What a world of deep tenderness in thee is found; 
Oh! who from such treasures could part! 

Could barter the joys of a sweet home of love, 
For a path in a strange world unknown! 

Could seek for vain pleasures, and heartlessly rove, 
If they knew the real value of home? 


“Some sigh to be wealthy, some seek to be great, 

Some envy what others can do; 

But oh! I’m content in my lowly estate, 
For the hearts all around mo are true ; 

And ties that are nearest and dearest to me, 
And hearts that are truly mine own, 

With fondest affection now bind me to thee, 
My old house—my dear happy home!” 


— 





THE PHRENOLOGIST’S WHISPER. 
BY MRS. J. H. HANAFORD. 


“Are you going to the party to night, Ellen?” 
asked the fashionable Miss Letitia Morgan, of her 
cousin Ellen Somers. “Oh yes,” replied Ellen in 
a sprightly tone, “I presume we shall have a pleas- 
ant visit, for the lecturer of last evening is to be 
there, and I presume there will be some remarks 
on that interesting science of which he discoursed 
so eloquently, and perhaps some phrenological ex- 
aminations.” “Do you like Phrenology ? To me it 
seems rather silly, and I am sure I do not believe 
that the lecturer could discover my character by 
examining my head,” said Letitia. “I think there 
is much truth in the science,” answered Ellen, “ and 
if so it is worthy of being understood. For my 
part, I was much interested last evening, and think 
I learned much that I did not know before, and 
that may be useful to me in after life.” “Well,” 
added Letitia languidly and preparing to depart, 
“T shall expect to enjoy the evening because Wal- 
ter Landon, and Arthur Evins, and other pleasant 
beaux are to be there. My new dress is finished, 
and I shall not be eclipsed to-night by those odious 
Misses Turner who dress so well in general, on pur- 
pose to attract the gentlemen. Good morning.” 
“Good morning,” answered Ellen, and her cousin 
withdrew. Oh, how unlike were those two cousins! 
Ellen was a gentle, amiable, dignified woman; one 
who understood her position in society, and cared 
not for show and splendor, but rather to perform 
all her duties in that sphere wherein God had 
placed her. “ Alas,” thought she to herself, “how 
can Letitia think so much of dress and beaux and 
so little of mental and moral qualifications!” To 
the one, beauty of the mind was most attractive, 
to the other beauty of person. One looked at the 
personal qualities of an individual, his manners, 
address, amiability, and intelligence; the other de- 
sired to know his fortune, and position in fashion- 
able society. Why was this difference? Simply 
because their phrenological developments were dis- 
similar. 

Evening came and with it the crowd of invited 
guests assembled, Ellen and Letitia being among 
them. Music and conversation, varied as the tastes 
and mental habits of those engaged in them, occu- 
pied much of the fleeting season, and to Ellen's 
great regret there was neither time nor opportunity 
for any phrenological examinations. She was privi- 
leged, however, to hear some of the instructive re- 
marks of the lecturer, and as often as possible 
made one of the circle which surrounded him, most 
of whom were enamored of the science, and desir- 
ous of gaining information. Toward the close of 
the evening, Letitia, who had purposely kept aloof, 
drew near to the scientific speaker, but it was no 
wish for knowledge, or sympathy with the Phre- 
nologist, which led her there. Walter Landon was 
the great attraction, and his magnetic power was 
in the great fortune which she knew he possessed, 
and which she would be very willing, as his wife, 
to share. The Phrenologist bent upon her a scien- 
tific gaze, and then observing that she accompanied 
Landon, for whose moral and intellectual abilities he 





had great esteem, he watched her conduct for a 
season. Ellen had already attracted his notice, and 
received more than a passing glance, for he was 
pleased with her appearance. Letitia endeavored 
to draw Landon into conversation with herself, but 
he was unusually taciturn. The lecturer had com- 
mented upon the lamentable fact, that young per- 
sons too often select companions for life, without 
any regard to their phrenological developments, be- 
cause they are without a knowledge of the fact 
that those developments display character. Walter 
felt that it was his duty, as well as for his interest, 
to know something of that science which would en- 
able him to make a proper choice, as he felt inclined 
speedily to do. In the course of the conversation 
the lecturer placed himself at Landon’s side, and 
seizing the first opportunity, whispered something 
in his ear, which was heard by him with mingled 
emotions of gratitude and sorrow. 

Letitia was pleasing in her address when she 
chose to be, and possessed the too common art of 
hiding her real sentiments, in order to propitiate 
her companions, when they differed from her, and 
insensibly Landon had become pleased with her. 
But though he was grieved to learn from the Phre- 
nologist’s whisper that he thought her unworthy of 
him, he was grateful to him for the knowledge, 
since it might save him from much unhappiness. 
Several standing near, noticed the whisper; but 
few imagined that it had any connection with the 
fact that on that evening young Landon accompa- 
nied Ellen, instead of Letitia, to her home, and 
that he became a zealous student of Phrenology. 

A few years passed, and on a cold November 
afternoon the cars stoped at their usual place in the 
town of-———— and the same phrenological lec- 
turer alighted from them, and was warmly received 
by Walter Landon, who immediately conducted 
him to his own home, where he was again warmly 
welcomed by Landon’s wife, who was none other 
than the former Ellen Somers. “No wonder,” 
said Landon, “that I am glad to meet you again, 
for it was through you instrumentality, in part, 
that I am favored with so excellent a wife. Your 
whisper was heeded by me, and I heartily thank 
you for those warning words. The lady, whose 
society you advised me to shun, has since proved 
herself a heartless devotee of fashion, and a lover 
of pleasure more than a lover of God.” 


Letitia had married one as worldly and heart- 
less as herself—a mere butterfly of fashion. Her 
large Acquisitiveness, unbalanced by her deficient 
moral faculties, led her to seek wealth and fashion- 
able distinction at all hazards, until, at last, both 
she and her miserable husband became involved 
in business transactions of a suspicious, if not guilty 
nature. “I rejoice,” said the Phrenologist “that 
my whisper was so kindly received, and has resul- 
ted so happily. I felt impelled to do so, believing 
it my mission to enlighten those around me on such 
points as far as possible. Had Letitia possessed 
a sincere desire for improvement, she might so 
have cultivated the deficient organs, and repressed 
the undue exercise of some others, that she could, 
at this time have been a happy and worthy woman.” 

“ As it was, she slighted your teachings,” replied 
Mr. Landon, “ and my wife’s efforts, and behold the 
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sad result.” “You heeded our friend’s whisper, 
and we both became students of his favorite sci- 
ence,” added Mrs. Landon, with a pleasant smile 
“and behold the happy consequence.” 


Nantucket, Mass 





PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK. NUMBER V. 


Cui bono? 


We have attempted to bring before the mind of 
the reader, the actual labor of conducting a school. 
To this end we first introduced him to the place of 
labor, next the method of instruction, with a single 
subject and a single class, and lastly the combina- 
tion of classes, together with a few reflections that 
rose to our own mind naturally from the point we 
then occupied. The entire range of the classics, a 
full course of mathematics, the modern tongues, 
and the various branches of natural science, are 
to be taught in the same manner, with one restric- 
tion,—the farther the pupil advances, the more he 
is required to deal with principles and the laws of 
their combination. If we have succeeded in im- 
parting our idea, and the reader is now in posses- 
sion of the fact, that teaching is a laborious profes- 
sion, that it requires a vast amount of information, 
ready and efficient resources—pbysical, mental and 
moral—for all emergencies, a thorough insight into 
the characters and dispositions of those whom he 
is instructing, a tact and facility for illustrating, a 
living enthusiasm, such as shall cause every mind 
to feel there are no obstacles in the way that can- 
not be overcome, and an integrity and perseverance, 
though not known nor appreciated by the world, 
that never falters, but holds on to the boy for years 
if need be, until he is made a MAN. Then we ap- 
prehend there will not be much difficulty in seeing, 
why there are so few teachers and why these few 
are so little understood. 

We now ask, what is it for? 

It is to develop the power of thought—a princi- 
ple which propagates itself forever. To give to 
the will determined modes of action—the will, that 
central principle of character, the determiner of 
man’s actions, whether good or ill, great or small. 

Come with me, my friend; let us walk to the 
foot of Canal-street, on Saturday, twelve o'clock, M. 
You have before you the Collins steamship Atlan. 
tic. The hundreds of people there assembled to 
witness her departure begin to assume a quiet air 
the bustle near the gang-plank ceases as it is un- 
shipped from her side. We know from the stillness 
pervading these ranks of people, that something of 
intense interest holds every mind—that subject is 
the towering majestic steamer before them. 


The tide is rising, and the current of the river 
will cause the steamer’s bow to swing round on the 
pier before she has headway enough to mind her 
helm. A steam tug or tow boat is attached to her 
bow to prevent the above result. The bell sounds; 
without noise her wheels, of forty feet diameter, 
begin their revolutions. The steamer at the bow 
pulls lustily; but as the Atlantic gathers her 
strength, this vessel is carried backward like a skiff, 
bat it does its work, and our steamer rides fairly 





from her pier, Let us now step on board, in imag- 
ination. We pass unnoticed all her passengers, her 
freight, her palace cabins, and look in on her ma- 
chinery. Look, as we descend stair after stair, up- 
on this ponderous mass of iron. See those enor- 
mous cylinders and pistons, shafts and cranks. 
Observe more closely the steampipes running from 
those capacious boilers, the valves, the levers for 
opening and closing the same—the starting levers 
or wheels, the rocking shaft and toes on the same. 
Observe the packing, the condenser, the force pump. 
You are bewildered with so much, as you see it all 
in motion. Well, we will not trouble you with the 
one hundred parts. We will rest. We will not 
ask you to follow her on her long way, to see 
her in her might cleaving the crested wave amid 
the lightning and roar of the tempest. 

Let us leave her, and imagine ourselves in the 
Allaire foundry on the East River side of our city, 
or in the Novelty Works. What are all of these 
menabout? Go through these extensive buildings, 
behold the vast quantities of melted iron which they 
are pouring down into these pits of sand and into 
these frames filled with the same material. What 
is it for? Come this way, and see them removing 
from their beds great cylinders, and pieces of all 
shapes and dimensions. Let us see where they con- 
vey them. Ah, this must bea finishing-shop. They 
handle these masses like a plaything. How they 
turn and plane this cast iron, What room is this? 
How neat the workmen look. How bright and 
keen their tools. This is the pattern-makers’ room. 
As he is finishing that complicated pattern, observe 
how intently he watches and measures that piece 
of paper before him. What can it be? It is all 
covered with lines and figures; he has met with 
something he does not understand, or he may wish 
to ask some question concerning it. He takes it to 
another room; we follow and there see twenty or 
thirty men, some seated and others standing at ta- 
bles, all engaged in making marks on paper. What 
are they about? In a small part of this room, sep- 
arated from the main one by a railing, at a desk, 
sits a man, and as he looks over certain papers, he 
hands them to those without, and they commence 
their work. My friend, in that brain is a perfect 
image of the engine of a steamer like your noble 
Atlantic. 

There it is, and it must emanate from it, or never 
come at all. And the threads of thought from that 
mind, run through every movement of every de- 
partment of that vast workshop, and the resolution 
and composition of forces of which the workmen 
and owners never dream, are under that mind’s 
eye. Do you think he deserves credit for his 
thought? Undoubtedly he does, and receives 1t. 
He brings his ideal to the world through the agen- 
cy of matter, and he is crowned with riches and 
honor. But the teacher creates this man’s power of 
thought, and for doing so, “he is nothing but a 
schoolmaster.” A wave mightier than the rest 
sweeps over the draughteman’s work, and it is gone 
forever, but the devastation of the elements 
and death itself does not stop nor erase the teach- 
er’s work. 

Again, we,stand and contemplate the ‘ Voyage of 
Life, a series of four paintings by Thomas Cole ; 





and while we look on them and on their endless 
beauties, we read the great design—the history of 
a life—a life from the dark, unknown’ cavern of the 
Past, through all the gorgeousness and dreaminess 
of youthful hours ; through the more clearly defi- 
ned landscape of manhood, with its purer, cooler 
sky, which mantles the temple of Fame; through 
the trying hours of peril bordering on the brink of 
despair to the last scene, the submissive state of 
exhausted powers; and as the old man sits in his 
shattered and storm-beaten boat, which is moving 
on those turbid waters towards the thick sombre 
cloud which will soon veil him from sight, we feel 
the artist's triumph complete. 

But shall we, in our admiration of the canvas, 
forget the mind that placed it there? We might 
pass thus through every department of life. It 
would requige volumes, instead of lines, to show 
all the triumphs of mind! Everything we see or 
know, the operations of nature excepted, is the re- 
sult of the energies of mind. Shall we forget the 
cause, in our admiration of the effect ? 

This power of thought is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic among men. The man who can think 
continuously and consecutively, wears a different 
expression in his face from the one who cannot. 
The universe becomes to us a different thing as we ac- 
quire the power of entering her secret places. See 
the child as he frolics on the green in his innocency 
and simplicity. The grain fields are more yellow, 
the waters more blue and bright, and the sky but 
a little way off. As he sinks to his"pillow of rest 
every care is forgotten, and it is because there is 
no recognition of those all-pervading laws that are 
ever acting around and on him, and which he must 
see if he ever learns to think far. He can enter no 
department, and not find it under the dominion of 
law. Look out on the unclouded sky. What is 
there but countless numbers of shining points scat- 
tered in wild confusion? How many minds in the 
long train of bygone ages, have looked and been 
bewildered by the sight! But let a man of thought 
—a Newton, a Euler, or a La Place, fix his eye on 
the scene. Beneath that gaze the confusion melts 
away. The seeming convexity, the azure canopy 
—the deception of our senses—breaks into an infi- 
nite perspective filled with countless systems, each 
involving the intricate mechanism of a thousand 
worlds, moving in the implicit obedience of law. 

Parent, as you love your son, and as you would 
willingly give any reasonable thing to have him 
become the possessor of this wonderfu! power, 
remember, and teach him to remember, that “it 
comes not by inspiration. It is not borne to us on 
the wings of the wind. It can neither be extorted 
by power, nor purchased by wealth; but is the 
sure reward of diligent and assiduous labor.” 

Teacher, you need scarcely be told, that ours is 
an arduous and an important task. Let us be faith- 
ful and shun not to declare the whole counsel of 
truth. Let us aim to carry ourselves to the high- 
est point of perfection in our profession. How 
much may depend on our efforts, we cannot teil. 
Our views should embrace the world. A word fit- 
ly spoken, or a deed fitly done, may influence per- 
manently untold numbers of our fellow beings. 
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There are dark places on the earth, filled with vio- 
lence ; subtle and destructive principles are stealing 
their way, wherever they may. Give the sons and 
daughters committed to our charge, the power 
of thought, and with it the power of truth, 
and a just regard for the rights of others. Days 
yet to come, will tell whether we were for human- 
ity, or against it. 


CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM 
AND PROPHETIC DREAMING. 

A lady having been interested in the perusal of 
an article on Somnambulism, published in this 
Journal some time since, communicates the follow- 
ing interesting facts as among the particulars of 
her own psychological experience. After speaking 
of a course of unwitting physiological infractions 
and medical victimization, by which she lost her 
health and became a confirmed dyspeptic, she pro- 
ceeds thus :— 

“It was at this period, when the enfeebled or- 
gans rejected the most simple nourishment, and the 
morbid appetite was more clamorous than when in 
health, that I became quite noted for sleepwalk- 
ing. I would get up at night, go softly into the 
pantry, and help myself plentifully to all the good 
things I could find. The moment I awoke in the 
morning, I commenced vomiting, and threw up ma- 
ny things that I knew positively I had never swal- 
lowed. I, of course, had no knowledge of what I 
did in my sleep. 

“This was a constant practice for some weeks. My 
friends became greatly alarmed. They thought I 
was playing off the grossest deception. What else 
could they think? In vain they threatened and 
entreated. Vain were all my protestations of in- 
nocence. The proof of my guilt was before us ; and 
yet, in the sincerity of my soul, I could say, “In 
this thing I am innocent.” 

“One night, after several weeks of painful anxi- 
ety, my father, as he lay awake, heard a slight 
noise upon the stairs. Getting up to see what it 
might be, he saw me in my night dress stealing 
along toward the pantry. He saw at a glance that 
I was utterly unconscious of what I was doing. He 
did not wake me however, but waited to see what 
IT would do, I entered the closet and made a 
hearty meal ; and he said, he never in his life saw 
a person eat when it seemed to do them so much 
good. He said he was very much amused to see 
how much art I used to remove all evidence of my 
night’s work ; and so effectually did I do this, that 
no one ever suspected it till I was caught in the act, 
Next morn I awoke as usual, too sick to raise my 
head from the pillow ; and O how thankful was I, 
when my father entered my room with asmile, say- 
ing he could explain the mystery. 

“ For many years after this, on retiring at night, 
I had a strong cord fastened around me and secu- 
red to the bed-post in such a way that I could not 
remove it myself. How many times I awoke, and 
found myself tugging away with might and main 
to break the restraining cord! If this was omitted, 
I was sure to get up and do some kind of mischief. 
At one time I broke all the teeth from a valuable 
hair comb; another time I prepared breakfast, 








made the coffee, and after arranging everything 
more properly than I could have done it when 
awake, I called the family, and wept because they 
did not come. This was the last of my sleep-walk- 
ing. From this time I was not permitted to sleep 
alone. 

“ But now comes the strangest part of my story. 
From that period up to the present time, I have 
very eften seen in my sleep transactions, that after 
a few weeks or days transpired exactly in accord- 
ance with my dream. At one time I dreamed that 
a horrible disease had prostrated one of our neigh- 
bors—a lady who was then in good health. I saw 
in my sleep the doctor’s horse stand at the gate, 
saw the lady die, and heard my sisters express 
their fears of taking the disease if they went in to 
dress the corpse. But I thought they did go, and 
that one of them caught the disease ; I saw her in 
a dark room, her whole person covered with a 
loathsome eruption ; I saw her yet better, go to the 
door and take cold. Then came a relapse, but ina 
somewhat different form. Then one and another of 
our family came down with the same terrible dis- 
ease, until we were all sick together. The neigh- 
bors stood aloof, for fear of the contagion ; and we 
were left almost alone in our affliction. 


“Such was the dream; I related it in the morn- 
ing, but thought no more of it. Two weeks passed 
by, and the same lady was taken sick with measles 
in its most malignant and contagious form. The 
neighbors all fled from the house in terror, except 
my two sisters. The lady died, and then I heard 
again the same remarks about dressing the corpse 
that I heard in my sleep. I spoke of it at the time 
as a strange coincidence, and one of them said she 
wondered if the rest would come truealso. Suffice 
it to say, it,did, even to the most trifling particular. 
My sister took the disease, and was very sick. Re- 
covering, she went to the door and took cold. The 
same day she was exposed to the emall pox, and 
again she was brought to the very brink of the 
grave. We all took the disease from her, and were 
all sick together. 

“ Another time I was away from home, and I 
dreamed that an invalid sister was sick and dying. 
I suw her laid out after death, in my sleep, and 
witnessed a post mortem examination. The body, 
before burial, and the grave, after the funeral, were 
closely watched, lest the corpse should be stolen 
by medical students. This, and other circum- 
stances too numerous to mention, I saw in my 
dream. The very next day, the news came that 
my sister was dead! And not only so, but every- 
thing transpired just as I saw it in sleep. 


“ A few days since.we engaged a girl to do our 
housework. The next night I dreamed that she 
was sick, and could not come. But I saw another 
doing the work. whom we called Lizzy. Next 
morning I told my sisters that Miss C. would not 
come to us, that sickness would prevent. They 
did not believe me, of course, until a note came, 
saying she had a severe cold and could not come, 
But we have now another girl and her name is 
Lizzy. 

“ Now, sirs, can you tell me a reason for all this? 
Yea, all this, and much, very much, more of the 








same character! ‘To me it is wonderful—past my 
comprehension entirely.” * E. W. A, 


The facts etated by our fair correspondent, are 
truly wonderful, but we can give no farther expla- 
nation of them than that suggested in the different 
psychological articles heretofore published in this 
Journal, viz: that the human mind, and hence 
each one of its compound faculties, has a spiritual 
as well as an ordinary and normal function ; and 
that in conditions favorable to the development of 
the spiritual powers, the mind may have percep- 
tions altogether beyond the sphere of its ordinary 
operations. 





A FEW WORDS TO TEACHERS 
BY ONE OF THEIR NUMBER. 


The occupation of teaching presents more oppor- 
tunities for jobserving undisguised human nature 
than any other business or profession. It brings 
us in contact with those who are too young to dis- 
guise their natural feelings successfully, and we 
learn from reading the open manifestations of the 
boy to fathom the hidden mysteries of the man, 
The teacher daily observes the peculiar character- 
istics of many different dispositions, and all acting 
nearly free from the disguise with which maturer 
age invests all acts and expressions; their minds 
develop under his eye, and he has opportunities to 
observe the growth, development, and effect of in- 
creased circumspection upon the mind and heart, 
If he is no more than a careless observer of men, 
he cannot but gain a fund of knowledge, useful 
alike to himself and to others. 

As the school-room is thus acknowledged to be 
the best place for observing human nature, I am 
rejoiced to see so many teachers turning their at- 
tention to the science of Phrenology. Almost 
every one can communicate some valuable informa- 
tion or suggestion, and consequently I would pro- 
pose that each and every one, having different 
grades and nations of scholars under charge, ex- 
amine the peculiar natural and national character- 
istics of each, and send the same to some popular 
journal devoted to the cause of education and Phre- 
nology. 

I am persuaded that more light might be dis- 
seminated in this manner ; that many young per- 
sons, at present preparing for the business, would 
gain a vast fund of information before setting out 
in life, and thus be years in advance of their pre- 
decessors; that many would be attracted to the 
business from the interest these truths would ex- 
cite in their minds, and the number of those teach- 
ing Phrenologically be thus greatly increased ; that 
the attention of parents and guardians would be 
arrested, and they induced to examine for them- 
selves, and, as a natural sequence of such exami- 
nation, the number of believers and votaries be 
greatly increased ; and that teachers would in this 
manner gain many valuable suggestions from each 
other, and thus be enabled the more successfully to 
combat error and prejudice, and bring the minds of 
both old and young out of darkness into light. 

I have taught for several years and find myself 
more and more successful as I advance in* the 
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knowledge of human nature, which Phrenology 
affords me, and were the science and all desires for 
its pursuit to be blotted from my mind, I should 
consider myself unqualified to pursue my business 
a day longer. Some one may suggest that a per- 
son could succeed equally well without a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology and with a knowledge of 
Physiognomy, but this I flatly deny. The latter 
shows us merely the effects, and that too in a very 
imperfect manner, while the former explains the 
cause ; and certainly we are better able to observe 
and use effects when we are acquainted with causes, 
than we are when we know nothing of first princi- 
ples and are merely acquainted with effects. And all 
such knowledge must necessarily be obscure, and 
be hedged in with too many uncertainties to be 
universal in its application. And thus it has ever 
been. Physiognomy, before the discovery of Phre- 
nology, was merely a collection of a few general 
truths, mixed with error, prejudice, and supersti- 
tion, and the human mind, in endeavoring to ap- 
ply these few disjointed, and often contradictory 
statements, misnamed truths, resembled a man 
groping his way through the intricacies of a laby- 
rinth without a clue by which to find his way out 
of darkness into light. But Phrenology furnishes 
that clue. The mind of man is no longer the same 
deep labyrinth to man ; its mysteries are becoming 
more and more apparent to the inquirer’s eye, and 
the more minds there are employed in studying 
their own and their neighbor’s natures, the greater 
the advance of light and knowledge. For a full 
examination into the comparative merits of Physi- 
ognomy and Phrenology, the reader is referred to 
the January numbers of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal for the years 1851 and 1852. 

I shall follow up these remarks by a few state- 
ments in regard to my own experience, which will, 
I trust, prove of interest to the reader, and pro- 
voke other teachers to more profound and profita- 
ble investigations. 

I have under my charge a school of boys, thirty- 
six of whom are of English and American, or 
Anglo-Saxon, descent. They are all from the low- 
est grades of society, having parents in almost 
every case distressedly poor, rendered so either by 
crime, the consequences of criminal living, or by 
misfortunes. 

The children of the former class I find invariably 
harder to manage and less rapid in their advance 
in their studies than those of the latter. The cause 
is probably the transmission of weakened and vi- 
tiated mental and moral powers, the sequences of 
unholy and unhealthy living. I bave noticed that 
the children of parents given to the indulgence of 
their appetities for food and drink, inherit the same 
appetites in an increased degree, and bear evident 
marks of their degraded state in their whole 
physical organization, so that persons, given to 
such observations, can go into an assemblage of 
children and pick out those thus unfortunate in 
their birth and training. I would ask teachers 
if they do not find such with larger gustatory ap- 
paratus generally, less refined in their words, 
thoughts, and deeds, and more liable to acquire 
unseemly habits than the children of temperate 
and moral parents. Such at least has been my ex- 
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perience, and increased observation will only cor- 
roborate it. 

I am acquainted with a large family who illus- 
trate the laws of hereditary transmission in a strik- 
ing manner. The eldest children are high-minded, 
intelligent, and extremely intellectual; the others, 
born after the father had acquired intemperate 
habits, are less endowed mentally and physically, 
are less human and more animal, have less powers 
of mind, and greater powers of passion and appe- 
tite, give me more trouble in their management, 
and are manifestly of a coarser and more vitiated 
organization. 

If parents understood these truths they would 
not wonder why it is that one of their children is 
pure, high-minded, virtuous and moral, and another 
given to the gratification of every sensual appe- 
tite, a shame to his parents, a nuisance to commu- 
nity, and a curse to himself. 

And what has been said in regard to the animal 
appetites is equally true of all the faculties and 
powers of the frame. 

But, to return to the boys ; they are all, with but 
few exceptions, energetic, lively, and active in their 
movements, passionate, headstrong, willful, and 
contentious ; yet cautious in their feelings, quick, 
vacillating, and forcible in the workings of their 
minds ; rather wanting in respect for superiors, and 
almost invariably kind and feeling in their dealings 
with each other. 

From the exhibitions of these traits I have from 
time to time made examinations, and the following 
is the record. 

Their intense activity and energy first attracted 
my attention and led me to examine them in regard 
to their propelling and executive faculties. These 
I proved to be large, as the following will show :— 
Combativeness, — 


Average ..... 

Fall ...ccceee 9 6 
Large........ 17 14 
Very large ... 4 13 


The other propellers are equally large as a 
general thing, but it would take too much time and 
space to specify the number and degree of each. 

I had expected to find a good development of 
these organs, but they were much larger than I 
had supposed. The two in question I found in 
almost every case balanced by large Cautiousness, 
which organ I find generally much more sharp or 
active than any of the others; at least its mani- 
festations are much more obvious. From the very 
large development of Cautiousness, and a corres- 
pondingly small development of Veneration, they 
obviously obey from fear and not from respect, and 
their religion would be a religion of fear, not of 
reverence—of Cautiousness and not of Veneration- 
Taking them to be a fair average of the Anglo- 
Saxon race generally, we have a clue to their irre- 
ligious tendencies so apparent to the eye of every 
observer. 

Veneration and Cautiousness were developed as 
follows :— 


Small..........- ° 

Average ......c00. 8 1 
Full ...... eeccece ll 10 
Large. .....ssseee ° 5 9 
Very Large....... 0 15 








Firmness I found well developed, and in one or 
two cases unconquerably so. I find the best 
method of dealing with this organ is to appeal to 
the reason and the moral feelings. Fear will some- 
times conquer them, but brute force seldom, or 
never. 

Benevolence is also a leading characteristic of 
them all. Inno single instance did I find a de- 
ficiency, and the general good feeling among them 
is really delightful to behold. Their kindness to- 
wards each other is one great redeeming trait in 
their otherwise faulty natures. Their Firmness and 
Benevolence stand thus :— 


RMBs cscisecce 

AVOTABO 005000000 10 4 
WUE eeccccesseces 7 12 
WN ov eééces sue 15 15 
Very large........ 2 5 


I find few, very few, with coarse organizations, 
and but one very coarse, and his near approach to 
the lower animals is somewhat redeemed by a kind 
and feeling heart. 

Some may object to their being taken as a fair 
average of the AngloSaxon race on account of 
their low extraction, but their actions speak louder 
than any word of mine. They behave themselves 
equally well, under my mode of training, with 
children who come from a purer parentage, 
and are, if I mistake not, more ambitious to rise 
above their present unfavorable situations, 

As far as these observations have extended, 
these same boys have been shown to possess all 
the leading peculiarities of the race to which they 
belong, namely, indomitable courage, energy, and 
fixedness of will: great caution and kindness, and 
a want of the higher feelings of devotion and re- 
spect. An equal number of the same race, drawn 
from any part of the country, would, in all proba. 
bility, present much of the same relative sizes and 
proportions of organs as here stated. 

Other characteristics remain untouched, but 
(should this be favorably received) they will be 
considered in a future article; together with the 
best manner of managing such non-elastic ma- 
terial. 

If those teachers having different nations of 
scholars under their charge would make similar 
statements; the peculiar national characteristics of 
each might be observed, and the effect of such a 
course would be to draw increased attention to the 
science, and increased diffusion of its principles and 
teachings. 

It is for this purpose that these observations have 
been made, and if they succeed in but one instance 
in producing the desired effect the labor of their 
compilation will be amply repaid. 

The science courts investigation, and it is to be 
hoped that all, now unacquainted with its teachings, 
will be induced to bring all their powers of inves- 
tigation and reason to bear upon the subject, and 
open their minds to the irresistible conclusions to 
which such a course invariably leads. Should such 
investigation lead to a contrary result it would still 
be much more pleasant and profitable to meet 
educated opponents, those accustomed to think 
deeply on all subjects presented to their minds, 
and opposed to the science from conviction, than 
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with those wholly unacquainted with its first prin- 
ciples, and opposed to them from ignorant preju- 
dice and not from an enlightened knowledge and 
belief. 

The more of the former we have at the expense 
of the latter, the greater the advance of these 
truths, as it is always an easier matter to convince 
a refined and educated mind, than to overcome the 
blindness and superstitious prejudices of the igno- 
rant, illiterate, and ill-bred. W. 0. A. 


LIVE A VIRTUOUS LIFE. 


BY L. RB. P. 





We cannot live always. Life is but a span—a 
thread trembling between the glittering blades of 
Fate. Let us live while we live—eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die. Alas, what a 
mistake! But it is thus the majority of mankind 
reasons, when it reasons at all. 

Take men by the hand and calm them for a 
moment from the feverish chase, and call their 
attention to the solemn, yea awful, fact, that they 
have an eternity of individual existence before 
them, and they close their eyes in mock solemnity, 
saying, Have we not paid our tithes? Have we 
not visited the poor, put forth our hand to the 
down-trodden, observed the ceremonies which our 
church requires? What else shall we do? This 
world was made for our enjoyment. We are the 
lords thereof—let us extract the sweetness ere it 
flies. And wildly on they go—shall it be said—to 
destruction? Aye, and destruction which has no 
hope! Or perhaps they say, with much show of 
philosophic plausibility, Have we not passions 
implanted in us by the God of nature? Have we 
not affections? What but a hypocritical gloom or 
morbid sentimentality shall hinder us from enjoy- 
ing to the utmost those impulses which a kind 
Creator has given us? How shall they be 
answered ! 

To afford an answer, and exhort the erring to a 
better course, and to comfort, if we may, that pre- 
cious few which are struggling against the dominion 
of inherited morbid sensibilities, and the destructive 
effects of artificial education, is the purpose of this 
article. 

Let us, like an economical laborer having his 
whole task in view, lay out our work. 

I. What is a virtuous life ? 

II. Why should we live a virtuous life? And 

IIL. What are its advantages ? 

I. What is a virtuous life? It is a life where 
every action comes from the stimulus of pure 
motives through a healthy organization. This is a 
rigid definition. And were we not disposed to give 
more latitude than it implies, we should exclude 
all from the possibility of living a truly virtuous 
life. But though we give latitude, it is only to the 
latter clause. TZhat, like the dividend in mathe- 
matics, must determine not only the ratio but the 
denomination of the result of following pure mo- 
tives, 

That we must have pure motives as a ruling 
stimulus, is absolutely necessary to a virtuous life. 
And here occurs another inquiry. How does a 








diseased organization, I mean bodily and mentally, 
and consequently morally diseased organization, 
detract from a pure life? The following proposi- 
tions may be laid down as an answer to this 
interrogatory: All that is unnatural is diseased : 
All that is diseased is impure: Nothing absolute- 
ly pure can come from anything in any degree 
impure, if a condition of perfect purity in result 
be freedom from impurity in the premises. These 
propositions, though savoring of dry logic, are 
capable of abundant demonstration. Ask the mur- 
derer what nerves his arm to plunge the deadly 
weapon of his hate—his cupidity or his wanton- 
ness. Ask the gambler what steels his soul 
against the devastation of the fair hopes of all who 
go aside with him. Ask the drunkard what 
makes him laugh that demoniacal laugh at the 
cries for bread uttered by his own offspring. Ask 
the seducer what causes him to exult with satanic 
pride over the dearest ruin that man ever wrought. 
What think ye would be their answers ¢ 

Could their inmost hearts be unveiled; could 
ye destroy hope, and bid despair take the voice of 
truth, they would moan in dreary chorus: It is dis- 
ease, it is corruption. Flowers sprang up along 
the path of our youth; sweet skies smiled upon 
us; we were happy, and dreamed of, hoped for, 
happiness. But a strange infatuation beset us. One 
by one, our pure motives departed, and we were 
plunged into a round of artificial pleasures, of fe- 
verish excitements, until the first crime opened the 
gate to that burning hell which is to be our eternal 
portion. 

It is disease, it is corruption, they say. Disease 
of what! Corruption of what? Not of the body, 
nor of the mind exclusively, but of the whole man. 
Disease planted there by the artificial habits of soci- 
ety, perhaps inherited—for the sins of the father go 
down even to the third and fourth generation— 
perhaps infused into the fountain of innocence, of 
natal purity. Disease that eats its dreadful course 
through all the avenues of life, exhaling rank va- 
pors which hide whatsoever is comely and good, 
dazzling the bewildered vision with false images 
that crumble as corroding ashes in the grasp. 

Disease thus planted within—and who of us is 
free from it—how long will the mere determination 
to do right, secure us the predominance of pure 
motives? Must we not say, that a certain amount 
of disease will overcome the strongest will, and 
plunge us into that state where there is no more 
hope ? 

In short, we have but to look carefully and 
patiently within ourselves, the best of us, for one 
fleeting hour, to see how disease, even of the body 
alone, poisons every impulse of goodness. How 
difficult it is, even with the strongest effort of the 
will, to check those erratic desires which we feel 
to be unnatural, which we despise in others, and 
abhor in ourselves, Desires which without the 
goading of disease, were unknown. 

And if bodily disease be so terrible, what must 
be said of moral disease? It may be answered, 
that moral disease is wholly incompatible with 
moral uprightness. Not so. Perfect moral health 
is perhaps impossible in the present state of things, 
yet moral uprightness may be found. Although 





moral and physical health are both conditions ne- 
cessary to perfect purity, still a degree of disease 
in both may be endured. It is only when disease 
so corrupts the whole man, that his will to do 
right is thwarted, is made of no avail by the arti- 
ficial impulses which are begotten of his condition, 
that we can say he is incapable of moral upright- 
ness. But we have dwelt long enough here to 
serve the present purpose. Let us now examine— 


II. Why should we lead a virtuous life? This 
may be answered briefly thus: Because to live 
virtuously, is to secure the greatest amount of true 
happiness. To those whose reasoning we are 
attempting to answer, this will appear entirely 
false, indeed will be to many incomprehensible. 
He who sits at the table of so-called luxuries looks 
upon the man who feeds temperately upon what 
science approves, with contempt, softened perhaps 
by pity. Why? Because he, the former, is blinded. 
He is an illustration of the very many phases of 
physical and moral disease, in which everything 
appears through a false and distorting medium. It 
is impossible for him to see his own condition or 
that of his temperate neighbor in their true light 
until he abandon the causes of his corruption and 
become in a measure healed. But the leading 
statement is true, though this large and imposing 
class deny it, namely, a virtuous life affords the 
greatest possible amount of true happiness, Ho- 
ping the reader’s patience will abound toward us, 
we will attempt to illustrate it. 

We are so organized that our pleasures must be 
limited in intensity. To go beyond a certain point, 
is to produce a stupefaction which not only renders 
us incapable of enjoyment, but destroys our elas- 
ticity, rendering every subsequent reaction more 
depressing, until we are, long before the time, worn 
out bodily, and consequently ruined for true enjoy- 
ment in this world from any source whatever. 
There is a medium to be observed—a harmony to 
be preserved within ourselves towards outer, un- 
contaminated nature, and towards the God in whom 
we live, move, and have our being. Just so far as 
we fail to preserve this harmony do we miss of 
real happiness. The first condition, as already 
hinted at, of this harmony, is, perhaps, health of 
body; the second and more vital condition, is 
moral health. 


To preserve this harmony, is to live a virtuous 
life. Is not this enough? If our argument admits 
of the inference given it—and who that has looked 
within himself with a clear vision can deny it? Is 
there not sufficient inducement in this to live a vir- 
tuous life, or must we go on and notice the neces- 
sity of keeping this harmony, in order to realize 
genuine religious emotions—the predominance of 
the moral over the animal nature? Thus fitting 
ourselves for a happy futurity. This, little as it is 
appreciated, is really the greater inducement. We 
say, little as it is appreciated, for few comparatively 
have a healthful longing for religious enjoyment ; 
and of that few, less seem to know what is to be 
done to secure it. But the examination of this, is 
not legitimately a part of our task ; therefore, we 
leave it, and also leave our remaining remarks, to 
a future number. 
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SKY-RIDING. 


M. Peri, an engraving of whose aerial steam- 
ship we published in July, has succeeded in getting 
above terra firma with his vessel. He made an as- 
cension at Bridgeport, Conn., on Thursday, the 22d 
of July, accompanied by two of his friends. They 
reached an altitude of 22,000 feet above the sur- 
face of the earth; and after enjoying their aerial 
tour to their perfect satisfaction, descended at River 
Head, Long Island, fifty-two miles from Bridgeport, 
M. Petin publishes an enthusiastic description of 
his flight, which we copy :— 

“With the rapidity of an arrow, we were, in a 
few minutes, to a height of 10,000 feet. We yet 
heard the buzzas which were sent to us from our 
friends below, and felt the vibrations in the ropes 
of our balloon. We now saw the cities, villages, 
woods, and rivers, as an unsurpassed landscape. In 
a beautiful frame of green we saw the public build- 
ings and churches of Bridgepert, whose domes and 
spires, gilded by the sun, shone like gold and pearls 
beneath us. We saw the city of New Haven with 
its pleasant greens, and on the other side, the villa- 
ges of Fairfield, Westport, Southport, Norwalk, 
Stamford, New Rochelle, and a thousand other 

of d tie tranquillity and happiness, so 
highly favored by the Creator of the world. 

“Far beneath us, shining hke molten silver, lay 
Long Island Sound, dotted with vessels which ap- 
peared like specks upon its bosom, while Long Isl- 
and appeared in the distance, and far beyond, the 
broad expanse of ocean. 

“ We observed the direction of our currents—it 
was the fifth time we changed them—and we found 
a constant current 15,000 feet from the earth, from 
east to west, which would take us over the American 
continent—a current known already to extend over 
13,000 miles. Below, and about 4,000 feet from 
the earth, is a current in a contrary direction, which 
would take us to Europe in less than four days, if 
it were the will of the Supreme Being. At the 
height we now were, (13,000 feet,) the balloon ap- 
peared to us like a vast ruby framed by the azure. 
It threw its large shadow on the clouds, and gave 
us an image of an aerial Venus. I threw out more 
ballast, and we ascended nearly as far as it is pos- 
sible for human beings to exist; we had reached 
22,000 feet. The earth appeared a chaos. Ther- 
mometer 9° below zero. The cold was intense ; a 
heavy hail-storm, held in the air by a power un- 
known to us, probably an electric power, enveloped 
us in a thrilling and awful manner. Respiration 
was almost impossible, and we could not hear each 
other speak. One of our companions being be- 
numbed, fell into a profound sleep. We felt so 
weak, that my other companion and myself were 
hardly able to open the valve. At last we succeed- 
ed in opening it, and we descended rapidly to an 
altitude of 13,000 feet. 

“The imagination of one exalted to such a height 
grows vivid and warm, as the body becomes dull 
and chilled. For us, no reality, no limits were ex- 
isting. The dreams of Bernardine and St. Pierre 
were realized—universal peace seemed to be on 
earth, and the whole globe were united states. But 
a strong condensation of the gas brought us back 








to the reality of terrestial objects, and we descend- 
ed to the ground.” 

[The following thrillling narrative of Mr. Wise’s 
131st aerial voyage, made from Portsmouth, Ohio, 
in June last, will be read in connection with the 
above with unqualified interest. Some new and 
important facts relative to winds, storms, and elec- 
tricity, may be gained by its perusal.] 

“The 8d of June was ushered in with squalls and 
thunder-clouds, which continued until setting sun, 
The nature of the weather was such, that few ex- 
pected to see a balloon ascension, if one should be 
attempted. After I had commenced the inflation 
of the aerial vessel, the violence of the wind was 
such as to make the balloon so unmanageable, that 
I should have despaired of the success of the at- 
tempt myself, had not my confidence been strongly 
established by the frequent trials of the noble air- 
ship “ Ulysses.” 

“ At twenty-six minutes past five P. M., the wind 
having somewhat abated, I made the final prepa- 
ration, and in ten minutes after cut the last cord 
that bound the air-ship to terra firma. The ascent 
was slow at first, moving at a moderate elevation 
over the city in a southeasterly direction, but by 
the time I reached the Ohio the ascent became rap- 
id, and I soon attained an elevation of about 2,000 
feet. This kept me below the range of the heavy 
cumulous clouds with which the heavens were so 
densely charged far and wide, and the balloon sail- 
ed sluggish underneath them, laboring, as it were, 
under a heavy pressure. 

“ Having got some distance into Kentucky, and 
passing along the range of a hill, three rifle shots 
were fired, and one of the balls struck my car, but 
the concussion was so slight, that had it struck my 
person it could ‘not have produced any injury or 
even pain. The ball reaching and striking the car 
must have been the merest accident, for Iam not 
willing to award such consummate precision of aim 
at that distance of height, even to a Kentucky rifle- 
man. 

“ Taking a view toward the southwest, I noticed 
a thunder-gust moving toward my line of direction, 
and I had now attained an altitude that fairly 
breasted the storm. From this time, I presumed 
that it was impossible that the storm could reach 
me, believing that the same current that was mov- 
ing the storm along must move me along ahead of 
it, and the distance between the balloon and the 
storm was at least two miles. In this, however, I 
soon found my mistake, for somehow or other the 
thunder-gust was gaining rapidly on me, warning 
me that I must endure its peril, or mount above it 
by discharging ballast. I became deeply interest- 
ed in viewing this meteorological phenomenon, es- 
pecially when I saw the torrents diegorging from 
the upper cloud, which seemed to cap the storm. 
The thunder and lightning was all displaying itself 
in the clouds below. I say clouds, because they 
were detached and rugged ; and occasionally the 
flashes would jump from one tothe other. I watch- 
ed it until its approach became so near, that the 
outskirts of the rain fell upon the balloon, and the 
car began to rock from the effect of its whirling 
motion. I now threw over sufficient ballast to rise 
above it entirely, which gave me a direction more 





easterly than the course of the storm, and as we 
were separating, the parting salutes of heaven's 
artillery were truly grand and imposing. 

“As I had not determined to make a long voy- 
age when I started, and knowing that my voyage 
had for some time past ceased to be of immediate 
interest to the audience I had left at Portsmouth, 
I made some observations preparatory to a descent, 
for I had now got into a region of atmosphere 
where occasional glimpses of the earth and the 
Ohio River were obtained, but there appeared no 
place suitable for landing within my range of vis- 
ion, as all was forest and river, I continued onward 
and eastward, gradually coming down to get a 
better view of the nether world, under the clouds, 
with a view of making a final descent. The 
clouds being much broken below, giving me a tol- 
erably extensive view of the earth and river, and 
referring to my chart, I judged that I was about 
twelve or fourteen miles north of Burlington, and 
going toward the east, at the same time there was 
a thunder-gust coming from the northwest. 

While I was considering the probability of get- 
ting into a drenching rain if I should hurry my 
descent before the storm would reach me, and also 
the uncertainty of meeting a proper landing-place, 
and the next difficulty of certainly getting into the 
whirlpool of the storm, if I did not land at all haz- 
ards, admonished me once more to seek refuge in 
the calmer atmosphere above the regions of Jupi- 
ter’s dominions. Accordingly, ballast was quickly 
discharged sufficient to send the Ulysses mounting 
upward with majestic mien, and turning my atten- 
tion southward, I found a storm coming directly 
under my path again. 

Here now was presented an array of meteoro- 
logical display that seldom falls to the lot of mortal 
man to behold. Involuntarily there sprang from 
my bosom an adoration of the God of Nature 
through the adoration of His works, and I was re- 
joiced that I had not made the descent when I first 
contemplated. Everything at this point conspired 
to make this the grandest voyage, that was perhaps 
ever tnade in modern times. Here were two tre- 
mendous thunder storms approaching each other 
rapidly, beneath me. In the distance and all 
around were piled in the most majestic and gro- 
tesque forms, masses of dense vapor. Here and 
there could be eeen immense pillars and spires 
springing up with enchanting beauty. Ever and 
anon, there came the most tercible discharges of 
electricity, the loud and frequent thunder continu- 
ing with increasing fury—a park of Heaven's heav- 
ieet artillery was rapidly approaching in awful 
conflict. The “ Ulysses” was soaring above it, dis- 
tended to its utmost tension, rocking in the undula” 
tions of the atmosphere like a ship in a heavy sea, 
for such was the power of the pealing thunder 
that the atmosphere seemed to be convulsed to its 
very center. All this time my own feelings were 
strung to the highest pitch of admiration; but a 
thousand regrets yearned in my thoughts because 
I bad no companion with me to share the grandeur 
of the scene. High as my feelings were now 
wrought in viewing this grand commotion amongst 
the elements of heaven, the most sublime specta- 
cle was yet to follow. 
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Twice had the balloon attained an altitude where 
she had become expanded to her utmost tension, 
requiring the discharge of copious volumes of gas 
to get her steady, and while mounting so high, the 
two storms had gained on me a distance of a mile 
or two, when I thought that I might safely descend, 
as already gas enough had been discharged to 
bring me down through the lower clouds. 

Before I had come down a great distance, I felt 
a sudden check, and also a sudden chill ; and look- 
ing upward, I discovered a dingy-looking cloud cap 
almost over me, so that the balloon fell into its 
shadow, while at the same time the western edge 
of the cloud was brilliantly illuminated by the sun, 
and the clear blue heaven was unobstructed to- 
ward the west as far as the eye could see at the 
height I was then sailing ; but all this time I was 
under a slight shower of hail. 

Sometimes I would fall far enough back or west- 
ward of the towering cloud cap, so that the sun 
would shine on the balloon for a moment, then 
again it would suddenly rock into the shadow of 
it. Here then I had a magnificent view of a thun- 
der hail-storm, from the side or rather from behind 
it, at an immense elevation above the lower layer 
of clouds, and to the minute description which I 
will now give of it, I would call the earnest atten- 
tion of meteorologists and all persons who feel an 
interest in the investigation of the phenomena of 
storms, as I shall detail every feature of it exactly 
as it presented itself to my observation. 

This storm raged at a much higher elevation 
than the other two of which I have spoken, and it 
seems to me to have been a compound storm form- 
ed from them, as it sprung up so suddenly, and at 
a point nearly, if not quite, over the junetion of 
the two which came in contact with each other. 
At the time it commenced forming, I was in the 
act of a gradual descent, as stated above,and when 
I discovered that it was really a fresh and third 
storm, the balloon was quickly relieved from her 
descent by discharging all the remaining ballast 
left. This raised me up to a level with the cloud 

cap, and the balloon again became completely fill- 
ed. This surprised me, as already so much gas 
had been discharged, that by barometical calcula- 
tions my altitude would have been at least three 
miles. Upon reflection and observation I came to 
the conclusion, that the electrical medium in which 
I was floating was acting upon the gas and attenu- 
ating it. 

The clouds below me were very thin and some- 
what detached, but the electrical discharges on 
them were vivid and in rapid succession. While the 
balloon was in this position, a magnificent halo or 
rather parhelion was formed on the cloud surface 
below and toward the east, proving that a refrac- 
tory medium was around the body of the bal- 
loon. The halo soon after changed into the colors 
of the rainbow, very beautifully and distinctly de- 
fined. The balloon was now sailing in the clear 
sunshine, a little in the rear of the cloud cap; and 
believing that I was out of the influence of the 
storm, a gradual descent was again commenced. 


of ballast was now spent; and a descent once com- 
menced must be cencluded, slow as it might be. 


h Great caution was now required, as every pound 





When I had settled about half way down be- 
tween the cloud cap and the lower cloud, the upri- 
sing current arrested the descent, and the balloon 
was slightly drawn into the storm, and was also 
receiving a smart shower of hail, which I perceived 
was discharging from the cloud cap. The hail 
made a terrible noise on the hollow silken globe. 
For a moment I felt uneasy. Above me stood the 
boding dingy cloud cap, below me the lightning 
was playing too fearfully to attempt a descent 
through it. 

The hail was pattering on the balloon, und the 
thunder was roaring like a thousand pieces of artil- 
lery, and the balloon was rocking to and fro like a 
frail reed. I now determined to sail for some time 
in the wake of the storm, as to the west of me the 
sky was clear of cloud. Several times, sheet 
lightning undulated and quivered between the up- 
per and lower clouds. It was of a slight orange 
color, and no thunder followed it. This also sur- 
prised me, and it moreover relieved me from a fear 
of its effects. This lightning seemed to have no- 
thing to do with the electrical discharges below, 
and it displayed itself precisely like the aurora bo- 
realis—I think it was that phenomenon. While in 
this position, the balloon was turning rapidly on its 
vertical axis, and rocking at the same time, which 
made me slightly sick like sea sickness, 

Now suddenly a new scene presented itself: A 
rainbow was forming a little in advance of and be- 
low me, with its concave side toward me, some- 
what distorted in the shape of the letter S. The 
balloon was now sinking slowly, and the storm al- 
so gaining a little speed in advance of it, which 
brought me under the arch of the rainbow. This 
was truly a sublime spectacle—viewing it from be- 
hind and sidewise through the arch, perspectively 
open to my gaze, with its ceilings and sides fres- 
coed with prismatic colors. Nothing could surpass 
its grandeur, and in addition to this every hail drop 
was prismatically illuminated ; and below the arch 
the mighty cauldron of dense vapor was bubbling 
and boiling like a maelstrom, rolling out most ter- 
rific thunder, and to the side of the cauldron was 
pictured the beautiful parhelion, caused by the sun 
shining on the balloon, as I had now fallen suffi- 
ciently in the rear of the storm to have the sun on 
the balloon while she was above the lower cloud, 
but still the outskirt of the hail was falling on it. 

When I found that the sheet of lightning did not 
endanger the balloon, and as I felt secure from 
the electrical discharges below, and the hail being 
small, I began to regret that it was out of my 
power to follow this grand meteor to its conclu- 
sion. But my ballast being expended, except some 
newspapers and provisions, which I threw over- 
board to check the balloon a little longer, it must 
now inevitably soon come to earth, and in fifteen 
minutes after I was sinking through the lower 
cloud, which was quite warm. This was about 
eight miles west of the Ohio River and ten miles 
from Gallipolis. 

At six P.M, I landed on a clear spot (and they 
were scarce in this region) in Guyan township, 
Gallia county, Ohio, under a shower of rain, near 
the house of Richard Harbor, under whose hospi- 
table roof I slept that night. This was something 





over a hundred miles from Portsmouth by the 
steamboat route. 

As I was under the impression that rain and 
hail, as well as snow, were formed in the lower 
cloud, having on former occasions during thunder 
storms either sailed in the lower cloud or above 
the upper, and never before viewed storms from 
their sides so closely as to be partly in them, I will 
now briefly recapitulate its phenomena. It will 
afford good data, because both the storms of which 
I received a portion of the rain and hail, presented 
the same appearance. 

1st. Thunder storms have two plates of clouds; 
the upper discharging the contents, whatever they 
may be—rain, bail, or snow. 

2d. Sheet lightning of an orange color undulates 
silently between the upper and lower clouds in a 
waving motion. 

8d. The discharges of electricity take place in 
the lower cloud—by discharges are meant thunder 
and lightning. 

4th. The distance between upper and lower 
cloud was not less than 2,000 feet—this is by mere 
eye measurement. 

5th. The uprising current was not continued 
higher than the lower cloud, and was rising and 
whirling as I was in the margin of the storm, being 
in it twenty-five minutes. 

6th. The storm was much wider below than 
above—the deposit diverging at least twenty-five 
degrees from a perpendicular line. 

7th. The deposition of hail and rain was thicker 
in the center of the storm. I could not of course 
look through it, but I viewed one from its front, 
the other from behind its line of direction, and both 
appeared the same. 

8th. Under the shadow of the upper cloud it is 
very cold, and in‘the lower cloud it is quite warm. 

9th. The upper cloud was moved by the current 
which always blows from east to west. 

10th. Other causes than the upper current may 
affect the horizontal course of thunder storms, so 
as to increase or diminish their violence. 

I might deduce some data from what was so dis- 
tinctly seen on this occasion, but will for the pres- 
ent leave that for abler heads, and particularly to 
Prof. Epsy and the Smithsonian Institution. 

JOHN WISE. 





JOHN WESLEY AND PHRENOLOGY, 


Perhaps many of the readers of the Phrenolog- 
ical Journal will be pleased to know that John 
Wesley, the founder of the Methodist society or 
denomination, believed in the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy. To prove this beyond all controversy we 
give a quotation from his sermon on “ Wandering 
Thoughts ;” the quotation will be found in the first 
volume of his sermons on the 373d page. “They,” 
evil spirits, “well understand the very springs of 
thought, and know on which of the bodily organs 
the imagination, the understanding, and every 
other faculty of the mind, more immediately de- 
pends, And hereby they know how, by affecting 
those organs, to affect the operations dependent on 
them.” The above language is so very plain, com- 
ment is not necessary. A METHODIST MINISTER. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Potrricat.—The Presidential canvass has been 
the prominent object of public interest during the 
past month, and this number of our Journal will 
have hardly reached our subscribers, until the ab- 
sorbing question has been decided by the vote of 
the people. Thus far the contest has been carried 
on with earnestness, though in a spirit of greater 
moderation and fairness than has characterized 
many of the previous electioneering campaigns. 
The journey of General Scott in the Western States 
for the purpose of selecting the site of a military 
hospital in Kentucky, has called forth great demon- 
strations of popular enthusiasm, and in many cases, 
apparently without reference to party distinctions. 
The American people never forget the gratitude 
due to brave and patriotic services, whoever may 
be the object of their political choice. 

The Whig State Convention of New York com- 
pleted its session at Syracuse on the 22d of Sep- 
tember. Its deliberations were uncommonly har- 
monious. Washington Hunt was nominated for 
Governor, and William Kent for Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. Simeon Draper and George R. Babcock were 
nominated as Electors at large, and the following 
persons as Electors from the different Congressional 
Districts :— 

Wm. Rockwell, of Kings; Francis B. Striker, 
Kings; S. F. Wykoff, New York; R.S. Williams, 
New York; Jas. F. Freeborn, New York; G. Stuy- 
veysant, New York; A. W. Bradford, New York ; 
Thos. Carnley, New York; E. F. Shonnard, West- 
chester ; Edward Falen, Ulster; Geo. Robertson, 
Greene; Math. Vassar, Dutchess; G. B. Warren, 
Renssellaer; Friend Humphrey, Albany; John 
Stewart, Saratoga; A. B. Parmalee, Franklin; 
Peter G. Webster; Almiron Fitch, Delaware; 
David Babcock, Oneida; Ira Bowen, Cortland; 
Seth Severance, Oswego; William L. Easton, 
Lewis ; Jas. L. Voorhees, Onondaga; Theron G. 
Yeomans, Wayne; Jas. L. Seeley, Yates ; James 
Ely, Tioga; Samuel W. Smith, Livingston ; Oliver 
Culver, Monroe; Clark Sandford, Erie ; Gideon 
Hard, Orleans; E. Selden Ely, Erie ; A. H. Walker, 
Chautanque ; H. P. Alexander, Herkimer. 

The Democratic State Convention met at Syra- 
cuse September 2, and made its regular organiza- 
tion by the choice of Henry Stevens, of Cortland 
County, as President, with the usual number of Vice- 
Presidents and Secretaries. Two viva voce votes 
were had for a candidate for Governor, with the fol- 
lowing result :— 


First. Second. 
George W. Clinton........... 8 3 
Horatio Seymour........+..+. 590s 78 
John P. Beekman............ 7 8 
Ramen Wea... ccccccscccsecce 5 6 
Erastus Corning ............- 10 9 
Augustus Schell............- 24 21 
J. Vanderbilt ......cccccces. 6 5 
Zadock Pratt. ....cccccccccee 8 0 


Hereupon, on motion of John McKeon, of New 
York, Horatio Seymour was unanimously nominated 





by acclamation. The vote was then had for a can- 
didate for Lieutenant-Governor, when Sanford E. 
Church was nominated. Frederick Follet was then 
nominated for Canal Commissioner, and Darius 
Clark for State Prison Inspector. S. B. Piper, of 
Niagara, and Charles O'Conner, of New York, were 
nominated as Electors at Large, and the following 
gentlemen as District Electors :— 

District No. 1, Philip S. Crook, of Kings; 2d, E. 
B. Litchfield of Kings ; 3d, Richard T, Compton, of 
New York; 4th, Joseph M. Marsh, of New York; 
5th, James Murphy of New York ; 6th, W. H. Cor- 
nell, of New York; 7th, Gustavus A. Conover, of 
New York; 8th, Alexander F. Vache, of New 
York; 9th, Edward Suffern, of Rockland; 10th, 
Alexander Thompson, of Orange; 11th, Zadock 
Pratt, of Greene ; 12th, Lawrence Van Buren, of 
Columbia; 18th, Job Pierson, of Renssellaer ; 14th, 
Cornelius Vosburg, of Albany; 15th, Isaac W. 
Bishop, of Washington; 16th, Thomas Crook, of 
Clinton; 17th, Wm. C. Crain, of Herkimer ; 18th, 
Clark 8S. Grinnell, of Fulton ; 19th, Lyman J. Wal- 
worth, of Otsego; 20th, Thomas D. Hubbard, of 
Oneida; 21st, Samuel G. Hathaway, of Cortland ; 
22d, Delos De Wolfe, of Oswego; 23d, Jonathan 
CO. Collins, of Lewis; 24th, Wm. Taylor, of Onon- 
daga ; 25th, Wm. ©. Beardsley, of Cayuga; 26th, 
Darius A. Ogden, of Yates; 27th, John G. McDow- 
ell, of Chemung; 28th, Ferran C. Deninny, of 
Steuben ; 29th, Daniel Warner, of Monroe ; 30th, 
John B. Skinner, of Wyoming; 8ist, William Van- 
dervoort, Niagara; 32d, William L. G. Smith, of 

Srie; 33d, Benjamin Chamberlain, of Cattarau- 
gus. 

A National Liberty Convention was held at Can- 
astota on the Ist, 2d,and 3d Sept. There were two 
parties inthe Convention. One, headed by Gerrit 
Smith, was for going in with the Free Democracy 
for Hale and Julian; the other, led by William 
Goodell, was for refusing to co-operate with that 
party, because it recognizes the legality of slavery. 
Mr. Goodell’s friends also wanted to nominate can- 
didates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 
Without coming to any decision, the Convention 
adjourned, to meet at Syracuse on the Ist of Oc- 
tober. 


The Free Democracy met in State Convention at 
Syracuse, September 30th, and nominated the fol- 
lowing State ticket:—For Governor, Minthorne 
Tompkins, New York; Lieutenant-Governor, Seth 
M. Gates, Wyoming; Canal Commissioner, Chas. 
A. Wheaton, Onondaga ; Prison Inspector, George 
Curtis. 

The following Electorial ticket was put in nomi- 
nation :— 

Electors at Large—Hiram Barney and Alfred 
Babcock. 


District No. 1, Herman B. Cropsy ; 2d, Charles 
W. Lynn ; 3d, Wm.S. Underhill ; 4, Samuel Leeds ; 
5th, John B. Wells; Cth, Alonzo S. Ball; 7th, Chas. 
Heinzein ; 8th, Thos. S. Berry; 9th, Wm. Jay; 
10th, Chas. Gregs; 11th, none; 12th, Calvert Can- 
field; 13th, Lewis Crandall; 14th, Wm. J. Ross; 
15th, Leonard Gibbs; 16th, Noahdiah More ; 17th, 
Wm. B. Stebbins; 18th, Ellis Bee; 19th, Isaac S. 
Ford; 20th, Merrit-Peckham; 21st, John D. Saw- 





yer; 22d, Geo. Salmon; 23d, Ichabod Thompson ; 
24th, Nathan Soule; 25th, John J. Wilson; 26th, 
Melancthon Lewis; 27th, Frederick O. Rogers; 
28th, Geo. Smith; 29th, —— Roswell; 30th, Chas, 
O. Shepard ; 3ist, Peter Murphy ; 32d, Asa War- 
ren; 833d, Wm. H. Zew. 

The New Jersey Democratic State Convention 
met at Trenton, September 13. The demonstration 
was a great one, 10,000 persons being present. 

The following Electoral ticket was selected :— 
Senatorial—Peter D. Vroom, of Mercer; William 
Wright, of Essex. Congressional—1\st District, 
Wm. S. Bowen, of Cumberland ; 2d, Geo. Black, of 
Burlington ; 3d, Phineas B, Kennedy, of Warren; 
4th, Joseph N. Taylor, of Passaic; 5th, Edwin A, 
Stevens, of Hoboken. 

Resolutions were adopted in favor of the Com- 
promise measures, Economy in National Expendi- 
tures, the nomination of Pierce and King, and the 
Union. 

The Connecticut Democratic State Convention 
assembled at Hartford on the 15th September, and 
organized by the appointment of Hon. Henry H. 
Mitchell, of Bristol, as President, and eight Vice- 
Presidents and three Secretaries were appointed. 

The following were nominated for Electors :— 
His Excellency Thos. H. Seymour, of Hartford ; 
Nathan Balden, of New London; Alvin P. Hide, of 
Tolland; Charles Parker, of Meriden; Samuel 
Bingham, of Windham ; H. M. F. Taylor, of Dan- 
bury. 





Tue Cusan Dirricutty.—The course of the 
Spanish authorities at Havana in regard to certain 
American vessels, has produced a good deal of 
feeling throughout the country. 

It appears that lately the authorities have. sent 
the police on board the American steamers, to 
make search, without having any definite object to 
be found in the search. This police force consists 
of two kinds, those in uniform and those in private 
clothes, called the secret police. These were dis- 
tributed throughout the steamers, in the cabins and 
every where. 

On their attempting to go on board the Crescent 
City, commanded by Captain Porter, he met the 
police at the gangway, and upon inquiring their 
business, showed them through the vessel, and in- 
formed them that if they desired to go to New 
York, he should be happy to take them, but that 
if they wished to remain in Havana, they had bet- 
ter go ashore at once, as his time was up. He 
then showed them to the gangway, when they re- 
tired. 

Another American vessel, the Cornelia, Captain 
Ward, was stopped for having an American engi- 
neer on board without a passport. A passenger on 
board who had a passport was taken prisoner: the 
letter-bag was taken from the vessel and ransacked 
at the office of the Politica] Secretary. 

The Childe Harold, American bark, on its arrival 
was ordered by the Government to be unloaded 
with all dispatch, it having received information 
that sundry packages containing arms had been 
shipped on board of her at New York, and to make 
the seizure sure, beside the usual Custom-house 
officer, two bodies of police were placed on board, 
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the one being in uniform, the other in private 
clothes, The vessel was speedily discharged, but 
nothing unusual was found, much to the astonish- 
ment of the gaping Lazaroni that crowded round 
the vessel, expecting to see cannon and other won- 
drous things come out of her. 


These outrages have attracted the attention of 
our government, and a United States sloop-of-war, 
the Cyane, has been dispatched to Havana to de- 
mand redress. 


Brty Bowtecs, tHe Semmnote Carer.—This 
celebrated chief, with a number of his warriors, has 
recently paid a visit at Washington and New York. 
During his stay at Washington, he had several in- 
terviews with the President. At one of which, in 
the presence of the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, Col. Lea, the Indian Commissioner, and Gen. 
Blake. The latter explained to the President the 
object of their visit, and Col. Lea related the par- 
ticulars of the interview of the day previous ; after 
which Billy, in reply to a question from the Presi- 
dent, said he was a warrior, that he came not to pay 
a mere visit of compliment, but to seek for justice ; 
and that whatever his Great Father decided to give 
he would be satisfied with. He said he had no ill 
feelings against the whites, and then proceeded as 
follows to refer to what he considers was a treaty 
made with Gen. Worth in 1832 :— 


Gen. Worth told him that he had authority from 
the President to make a treaty. The General said 
he had orders to make a friendly treaty ; that he 
had come among the Seminoles to put a stop to 
bloodshed ; and that there should be no more fight- 
ing. All the Seminoles (continued Gen. Worth) 
that were left in Florida must gather together, draw 
a line, and live within it. When the line was run, 
the Seminoles might live south of it, and could re- 
main in the country. This (repeated Gen. Worth) 
I came to tell you on the authority of the Presi- 
dent. I can do nothing without his authority, and 
I am telling you the truth. After this Gen. Worth 
said: “ We have made a treaty ; there is to be no 
more fighting between us; war is all over; you 
have now nothing to do but to go and raise your 
children.” Gen. Worth again stated that he said 
all this by the authority of the President. “He 
had,” he said, “made a treaty of peace with the 
Seminoles, and if it were ever denied, the Semi- 
noles might call him (Gen. Worth) a liar forever.” 

The President replied that he was happy to see 
Billy Bowlegs, and the rest of his red children from 
Florida. He himself had lived for many years 
close by the Seneca Nation, and was, therefore, ac- 
quainted with Indian habits. He knew Billy Bow- 
legs to be a great man among his people, and was 
glad to hear he had done so many good things to 
the whites. He then proceeded to explain to them 
the nature of treaties, and the necessity of ob- 
serving them. The agreement with Gen. Worth, 
he said was not a treaty, but a truce to stop fight- 
ing and, in conclusion, said the treaty of 1832, for 
their removal west of the Mississippi, must be car- 
ried out. The Indians having expressed their de- 
sire to say no more at the time, after shaking 
hands, withdrew, two or three of them appearing, 





by their countenances, to take the remarks of the 
President rather hard. 

The party spent several days in New York, 
where they were received with distinguished at- 
tention from the citizens and public authorities. 





Deata or Senator Wurrcoms.—James Whit- 
comb, United States Senator, of Indiana, died in 
this city after a tedious and protracted illness. 

Mr. Whitcomb became first known out of the 
State of his residence by his election by the Dem- 
ocratic party, in 1843, to the office of Governor. 
He was re-elected in 1846 ; and near the close of 
his term was chosen as a Free Soiler (though he 
never acted in the Senate as such) to fill the seat 
previously occupied by Mr. Hannegan in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. He was among the num- 
ber of the new members qualified at the extra ses- 
sion called for executive business immediately after 
the inauguration of Gen. Taylor. 


Deats or Hon. Bensamin Toompson.—Hon. Ben- 
jamin Thompson late Representative of the old 
Fourth District, Massachusetts, died at his residence 
in Charlestown. He was sick but a short time. 

He had great practical knowledge as a legislator, 
and his services as such, on committees especially, 
were great and valuable. How useful they were 
to his constituents during his successive terms in 
the House, those constituents well knew. The loss 
of such a man cannot but be deeply felt by his nu- 
merous friends, not only within but far beyond the 
immediate sphere of his personal influence and ac- 
tion. His death makes still another, and the third, 
vacancy in the present Massachusetts delegation in 
the House. Of course a successor is to be chosen 
in November from the old Fourth District, to serve 
out the remaining three months of the present Con- 
gress. 





Vecetanian Festivat.—The Third Annual Fes- 
tival of the Vegetarian Society of the United 
States, was held in the large hall of the Chinese 
Building, on Wednesday evening, Sept. 13. 

The chair was taken by Dr. W. A. Alcott of Mass., 
the President of the Vegetarian Society. 

Several toasts and sentiments were presented 
through the evening, which were very ably spoken 
to by Dr. Nicholl, and Messrs. Tebb and Ryder of 
England, Professor Mussey of Cincinnati, Messrs. 
Sec. Wolfe of Maine, J. P. Andrews, and others. 

The various speakers inculcated the idea that in 
the general adoption of the vegetarian in prefer- 
ence to the animal food diet, was to be found the 
most effectual, the most entirely complete, means 
of elevating man, by suppressing forever wars, in- 
temperance, and all those multifaricus evils which 
arise from man’s unbridled indulgence of his pas- 
sions. They contended with much force that the use 
of animal food made us approximate to the feelings 
of the carnivora, by reason of the intimate connec- 
tion existing between the mind and body—hence, 
fighting, murders, wars, drunkenness, and the gross 
sensuality of society in the bulk. 

The occasion was much enlivened by the admi- 
rable performance of several choice opera gems by 
Dodworth’s band. The meeting was dignified and 
passed off in the utmost good feeling. 





FOREIGN. 


Deate or tHe Duke or Wettineton. This, 
eminent British Peer died suddenly, on Tuesday, 
September 14th. 

About 84 o’clock on Tuesday morning, Mr. Hulke, 
a surgeon at Deal, received from Mr. Kendall, the 
body-servant of the Duke, a brief note to the effect 
that his grace wished to see him. Mr. Hulke set 
out without delay, and arrived at Walmer Castle 
within a quarter of an hour after being summoned. 
On entering the apartment he found the Duke in 
bed. His grace complained of slight uneasiness 
in his chest and stomach, attended with nausea, and 
his state is described by Mr. Hulke as similar to 
that in which he found him some years ago, under 
an attack which created great public anxiety at 
the time. Mr. Hulke told Lord Charles Wellesley, 
that though the Duke was ill, he hoped, from the 
strength of his constitution, that he would soon rally. 
At the same time he requested his grace to take 
some tea and a little dry toast ; and, having prom- 
ised to send to the castle a little medicine, returned 
home without the least apprehension of a fatal re- 
sult. 

Soon after reaching home, at about half-past 9 

or a quarter to 10, Mr. Hulke received a second 
communication, stating that his grace was much 
worse. He obeyed the summons instantly, and on 
arriving at the castle was informed by Mr. Kendall 
that in his absence the Duke had had two or three 
severe fits; and he found, on examination, that 
they were similar in character to some with which 
he was attacked many years before, especially on 
one occasion when Sir Astley Cooper was called in. 
In fact, alarming symptoms were now evinced. 
The Duke was totally unconscious, and in that 
state he remained several hours, sitting in an easy 
chair, his legs resting on another chair, his hands on 
a pillow in front, the head thrown back. 

Between 10 and 11 o'clock Mr. Hulke obtained 
the assistance of Dr. M’Arthur, a physician residing 
at Deal, who had attended the Duke under some- 
what similar circumstances. About two years 
previously, a mustard emetic prescribed by that 
gentlemen afforded speedy relief. Both the medical 
gentlemen observed at once a difficulty of breath- 
ing, which, to use the expression of Dr. M’Arthur, 
was almost stertorous. In short, the only observable 
thing from 10} o'clock up to the moment of death 
was the difficulty of breathing arising from a mu- 
cous accumulation in the chest. 

His grace continued during all that time in a 
state of perfect insensibility ; uttering no sound 
indicative of pain, and manifesting no sign of in- 
telligence, either as to his own position, or as to 
what was passing around him. He died calmly, 
and for the moment imperceptibly, at twenty-five 
minutes past three. 

The illustrious patient was attended throughout 
by Lord and Lady ©. Wellesley, who were ona visit, 
and who were most unremitting and incessant in 
their attentions to their dying relative. In ad- 
dition to Dr. M’Arthur and Mr. Hulke, the sad 
event was also witnessed by the son of the latter 
gentleman, Mr. John Whittaker Hulke, who assis- 
ted his father. 
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The Duke of Wellington was born in Ireland, in 
1769, on the first of May, and at the time of his 
death accordingly had nearly completed one-half 
of his eighty-fourth year. He was the fourth son 
of the second Earl of Mornington. In 1796, hav- 
ing received the commission of Colonel, he sailed 
for India, of which his brother, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, was soon after appointed governor gen- 
eral. His career in India extended from 1797 to 
1806, during which time he was promoted to the 
rank of major-general—a distinction which he had 
won by his valor and conduct in various important 
military services. 

Returning to England, he was employed in 
various civic and military services until he was or- 
dered to the Peninsula, and arrived at Corunna 
July 20, 1808. After the Convention of Cintra, to 
which he gave a reluctant assent, he resumed his 
functions as Irish Secretary, until the reorganization 
of the army in 1809, when he assumed the com- 
mand, and arrived at Lisbon on the 22d April of 
that year. The battle of Talavera was fought on 
the 27th of June, in which the French, after a des- 
perate struggle, were driven over the Abenhe. For 
his conduct in this campaign, Wellesley was eleva- 
ted to the peerage, by the title of Baron Douro 
and Viscount Wellington, with a pension of £2,000 
a year. After a succession of victories in Spain 
and Portugal, in the summer of 1813, he made a 
triumphal entry into Madrid and at the same time 
was created Marquis of Wellington by the Prince 
Regent. A series of brilliant successes ensued, the 
battle of Toulouse terminating his seventh penin- 
sular campaign. Returning to England in the 
spring of 1814, Wellington was received with the 
public honors due to his admirable services; a 
grant of halfa million sterling was made to him by 
the Commons, and suitable pensions were also be- 
stowed on hia newly ennobled lieutenants. On the 
18th June, 1815, the battle of Waterloo was fought, 
and succeeded by the capitulation of Paris to the 
allied armies on July 3,1815. Wellington was ap- 
pointed to the command of the army of occupation, 
and on the final evacuation of France returned to 
England in 1818. 

From this time the close of his military career 
may be dated, but he soon obtained distinction in 
the management of civil affairs. On the resigna- 
tion of Lord Goderich, in 1828, Wellington was in- 
structed to form a new cabinet, and in 182¥ gave 
his adhesion to the measures for Catholic Emanci- 
pation. Since that date he has taken an active 
part in the leading political movements of Eng- 
land. 


Louis Napotzon ayp tae Empire.— Accounts 
from the south of France make it apparent that 
Louis Napoleon has thrown off all disguise respect- 
ing his design on the empire. At the inauguration 
of the statue of Napoleon I, at Lyons, on 22d, he 
made a speech full of significance, in which he held 
the following language :— 

“ Lyonese,” he said, “ your city has always been 
associated by remarkable incidents with the diffe- 
rent phases of the life of the emperor. You hailed 
him consul previous to his crossing the Alps to 
A gather fresh laurels. You hailed him in his omni- 








potence emperor, and when Europe had confined 





him on an island you were again among the first, 
in 1815, to salute him as emperor; to-day, your 
city is the first to erect a statue to him. This fact 
is significant. Equestrian statues are only erected 
to sovereigns who have resigned, and it was on that 
account the governments who have preceded me 
have ever denied that homage to a power of which 
they would not admit the legitimacy. And yet 
who was more legitimate than the emperor, thrice 
elected by the people, consecrated by the chief of 
religion, and recognized by all the continental pow- 
ers of Europe, who were united to him by bonds of 
policy and ties of blood? The emperor was the 
mediator between two hostile epochs. He destroy- 
ed the old regime by re-establishing all that was 
good in it. He destroyed the revolutionary spirit 
by causing the blessings of the revolution every- 
where to triumph. This is the reason why those 
who overturned him soon deplored their triumph. 
As for those who defended him, I need not call to 
mind how profoundly they lamented his downfall. 
On that account when the people found themselves 
free to make a choice, they directed their eyes to 
the heir of Napoleon, and it is for the same motive 
that from Paris to Lyons, everywhere on my pas- 
sage, the unanimous cry of Vive Empereur ! has 
been raised. But that cry is much more, in my 
eyes, a recollection that affects my heart, than a 
hope that excites my pride. A faithful servant 
of my country, I shall ever have but one object— 
that of reconstituting in this great country, convul- 
sed by so many revolutions and utopian schemes 
& peace founded on conciliation of persons, on the 
inflexibility of the principles of authority, moral- 
ity, and affection for the laboring and suffering 
classes, and of national dignity. We are only just 
emerging from those critical times, when, the no- 
tions of good and evil being confounded, the best 
minds were perverted. Prudence and patriotism 
require that at such periods the nation should pause 
and consider before it fixes its destinies, and it is 
still difficult for me to know under what name I 
can render the greatest services. Jf the humble ti- 
tle of President could facilitate the mission confi- 
ded to me, and before which I did not recede, I 
should not, from personal interest, desire to ez- 
change that title for the title of Emperor. Let us, 
then, deposit on this stone our homage to a great 
man. We thushonor both the glory of France and 
the generous gratitude of the people, and testify 
likewise the fidelity of the Lyonese to immortal 
souvenirs.” 

This speech was received with loud cries of Vive 
U'Empereur! It was immediately transmitted by 
telegraph, and placarded in the streets of Paris. 
The President was last heard of at Grenoble. 





Tur Kon-t-noor.—The re-cutting of this gem, 
which is unique in its kind, is now finished. The 
expectations of the Jewish artist who undertook 
this responsible task have been fully realized, and 
the misgivings of the scientific gentlemen who 
questioned the final success refuted. It is now un- 
surpassed by any diamond above the ground, in 
shape, luster, and beauty. Her Majesty the Queen 
inspected the two smaller diamonds before her de- 
parture for Balmoral, and expressed ber high satis- 





faction with the brilliancy and beauty given them 
by the new process. The large gem having left 
the hands of the artisans employed for the purpose, 
they have each of them received from the hands of 
their employer Mr. Garrard, the Queen’s jeweler, a 
piece of silver plate with a model of the Koh-i- 
noor in the center, and bearing the following in- 
scription : “ Presented by Mr. Garrard to Mr. Fed- 
der and Mr. Voorzanger, in commemoration of the 
cutting of the Koh-i-noor. Commenced the 16th 
July, and finished the 7th September, 1852. 


Pisrellaneans Department. 


DEATH. 
A SINGULAR CASE. 


[It is well known that the mind exerts a moat 
powerful influence over the body; yet such facts 
as the following are not of frequent occurrence. ] 

About the end of the eighteenth century, when- 
ever any student of the Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, incurred the displeasure of the humbler citi- 
zens, he was assailed with the question, “ Who 
murdered Downie?” Reply and rejoinder gener- 
ally brought on a collision between “town and 
gown;” although the young gentlemen were ac- 
cused of what was: chronologically ‘impossible. 
People have a right to be angry at being stigma- 
tized as murderers, when their accusers have prob- 
ability on their side; but the “taking off” of Dow- 
nie occurred when the gownsmen, so maligned, 
were in swaddling clothes. 

But there was a time when to be branded as an 
accomplice in the slaughter of Richard Downie, 
made his blood run to the cheek of many a youth, 
and sent him home to his books thoughtful and 
subdued. Downie was sacrist or janitor at Maris- 
chal College. One of his duties consisted in secur- 
ing the gate by a certain hour; previous to which 
all the students had to assemble in the common 
hall, where a Latin prayer was delivered by the 
principal. Whether, in discharging this function, 
Downie was more rigid than his predecessor in 
office, or whether he became stricter in the per- 
formance of it at one time than another, cannot 
now be ascertained; but there can be no doubt 
that he closed the gate with austere punctuality, 
and that those who were not in the common hall 
within a minute of the prescribed time were shut 
out, and were afterwards reprimanded and fined 
by the principal and professors. The students be- 
came irritated at this strictness, and took every 
petty means of annoying the sacrist; he, in his 
turn, applied the ecrew at other points of academic 
routine, and a fierce war soon began to rage be- 
tween the collegians and the humble functionary. 
Downie took care that in all his proceedings he kept 
within the strict letter of the law; but his oppo- 
nents were not so careful, and the decisions of the 
rulers were uniformly against them, and in favor 
of Downie. Reprimands and fines having failed in 
producing due subordination, rustication, suspen- 
sion, and even the extreme sentence of expulsion A ; 














had to be put in force; and, in the end, law and 
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order prevailed. Buta secret and deadly grudge 
continued to be entertained against Downie. Va- 
rious schemes of revenge were thought of. 

Downie was, in common with teachers and 
taught, enjoying the leisure of the short New Year’s 
vacation—the pleasure being no doubt greatly en- 
hanced by the annoyances to which he had been 
subjected during the recent bickerings—when, as 
he was one evening seated with his family in his 
official residence at the gate, a messenger informed 
him that a gentleman at a neighboring hotel wished 
to speak with him. Downie obeyed the summons, 
and was ushered from one room into another, till 
at length he found himself in a large apartment 
hung with black, and lighted by a solitary candle. 
After waiting for some time in this strange place, 
about fifty figures, also dressed in black, and with 
black masks on their faces, presented themselves. 
They arranged themselves in the form of a court, 
and Downie, pale with terror, was given to under- 
stand he was about to be put on his trial. 

A judge took his seat on the bench; a clerk and 
public prosecutor sat below; a jury was empanel- 
ed in front; and witnesses and spectators stocd 
around. Downie at first set down the whole affair 
asa joke; but the proceedings were conducted with 
such persistent gravity that, in spite of himself, he 
began to believe in the genuine mission of the aw- 
ful tribunal. The clerk read an indictmert, charg- 
ing him with conspiring against the liberties of the 
students; witnesses were examined in due form, 
the public prosecutor addressed the jury, and the 
judge summed up. 

“Gentlemen,” said Downie, “the joke has been 
carried far enough—it is getting late, and my wife 
and family will be getting anxious about me. If I 
have been too strict with you in time past, I am 
sorry for it, and I assure you I will take more care 
in future.” 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge, with. 
out paying the slightest attention to this appeal, 
“consider your verdict; and if you wish to retire, 
do so.” 

The jury retired. During their absence the most 
profound silence was observed; and, except re- 
newing the solitary candle that burnt beside the 
judge, there was not the slightest movement. 

The jury returned, and recorded a verdict of 
Guiry. 

The judge solemnly assumed a huge black cap 
and addressed the prisoner :— 

“Richard Downie! The jury have unanimously 
found you guilty of conspiring against the just lib- 
erty and immunities of the students of Marischal 
College. You have wantonly provoked and insult- 
ed those inoffensive lieges for some months, and 
your punishment will assuredly be condign. You 
must prepare for death. In fifteen minutes the 
sentence of the court will be carried into effect.” 

The judge placed his watch on the bench. A 
block, an ax, and a bag of sawdust, were brought 
into the center of the room. A figure more terri- 
ble than any that had yet appeared came forward, 
and prepared to act the part of doomster. 

It was now past midnight; there was no sound 
audible save the ominous ticking of the judge’s 
watch. Downie became more and more alarmed. 
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“For any sake, gentlemen,” said the terrified 
man, “let me home. I promise that you never 
again shall have cause for complaint.” é 

“Richard Downie,” remarked the judge, “you 
are vainly wasting the few moments that are left 
you on earth. You are in the hands of those who 
must have your life. No human power can save 
you. Attempt to utter one cry, and you are seized, 
and your doom completed before you can utter an- 
other. Every one here present has sworn a solemn 
oath never to reveal the proceedings of this night ; 
they are known to none but ourselves; and when 
the object for which we have met is accomplished, 
we shall disperse unknown to any one. Prepare, 
then, for death; other five minutes will be allowed, 
but no more.” 


The unfortunate man in an agony of deadly ter- 
ror, raved and shrieked for mercy; but the aven- 
gers paid no heed to his cries. His fevered trem- 
bling lips then moved as if in silent prayer ; for he 
felt that the brief space between him and eternity 
was as but a few more tickings of that ominous 
watch. 

“Now!” exclaimed the judge. 

Four persons stepped forward and seized Dow- 
nie, on whose features a cold clammy sweat had 
burst forth. They bared his neck, and made him 
kneel before the block. 

“ Strike !” exclaimed the judge. 

The executioner struck the axe on the floor; an 
assistant on the opposite side lifted at the same 
moment a wet towel, and struck it across the neck 
of the recumbent criminal. A loud laugh announ- 
ced that the joke had at last come to an end. 


But Downie responded not to the uproarious 
merriment ; they laughed again, but still he moved 
not; they lifted him—and Downie was dead ! 

Fright had killed him as effectually, as if the ax 
of a real headsman had severed his head from his 
body. 

It was a tragedy toall. The medical students 
tried to open a vein, but all was over ; and the con- 
spirators had now to bethink themselves of safety. 
They now, io reality, swore an oath among them- 
selves; and the affrighted young men carrying 
their disguises with them, left the body of Downie 
lying in the hotel. One of their number had told 
the landlord that their entertainment was not yet 
quite over, and they did not wish the individual 
that was left in the room to be disturbed for some 
hours. This was to give them all time to make 
their escape. 

Next morning the body was found. Judicial in- 
quiry was instituted. but no satisfactory result could 
be arrived at. The corpse of poor Downie exhib- 
ited no mark of violence internal or external. The 
ill-will between him and the students was known: 
it was also known that the students had hired 
apartments in the hotel for a theatrical representa- 
tion—Downie had been sent for by them ; but be- 
yond this nothing was known. No noise had been 
heard, and no proof of murder could be adduced. 
Of two hundred students at the college, who could 
point out the guilty or suspected fiity! Moreover, 
the students scattered over the city, and the mag- 
istrates themselves had many of their own families 





amongst the number, and it was not desirable to 
go into the affair too minutely. 

Downie’s widow and family were provided for— 
and his slaughter remained a mystery, until, about 
fifteen years after its occurrence, a gentleman on 
his death-bed disclosed the whole particulars, and 
avowed himself to have belonged to the obnoxious 
class of students who murdered Downie. 

[Should sucha tragedy be re-enacted at the pre- 
sent time, when the human mind is so well under- 
stood, it could be regarded by an intelligent jury 
as nothing less than murder; and the enactors 
would be punished as such. 

Parents who shut their children up in dark 
rooms as a punishment, may draw an inference 
from the above, and judge of the mental agony 
which such treatment may cause. The mind may 
be so warped, shattered and deranged in childhood 
or youth as to be damaged for life. 

The wickedness of this sort of punishment is 
now generally understood, and we are glad to be- 
lieve is but little practiced. 

There are more ways than have yet been pointed 
out, in which defenceless innocents are murdered.] 





Reviews. 








Tue Macrocosm anp Microcosm; or the Universe 
Without and the Universe Within: being an un- 
folding of the plan of Creation, and the corre- 
spondence of Truths, both in the world of Sense 
and the world of Soul. By Witttam Fisusoves, 
Price in paper, 50 cts.; in cloth, 75 cts. New 
York ; Fowrers and Weis, Publishers, 131 
Nassau-street. . 

This new book favorably noticed in the last num- 
ber of the Journal and commended in other printe, 
is already being highly appreciated by many intel- 
ligent readers. By a simple method of classifica- 
tion as indicated by a newly discovered law, any one 
complete system of forms and operations in nature, 
truly understood, is made the certain exponent of 
all others whether connected with the realm of 
matter or the realm of mind. It thus brings the 
comprehensive system of Truth toa focus, in which 
it may be surveyed as a Unit, and exhibits the re- 
lations and the correspondences of the parts and 
the whole at one philosophic view. Of the con- 
tents of the work some idea may be gained by the 
following 

HEADS OF CHAPTERS, 

I. The Cognizable and the Cognizing, 

IL Descending Scale of Terrestial Forms. 

IIL. The Natural History of the Solar System 
analogically retraced. 

IV. The Natural History of the Sidereal Uni- 
verse analogically retraced. 

V. Material Beginnings as pointing to a Super- 
material cause. 

VI. Principles of Universal Synthesis. 

VIL. The Seven Fundamental Laws, and their 
intimations respecting the Origin and Structure of 
the Universe. 

VIIL The Seven Dynamic Agents, or Potential 
Media of Nature. : 
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_ TX. Defects of prevailing Cosmological Theo- 
ries, 

X. Grounds of Stability and general Economy 
of the Cosmical structure. (New theory.) 

XI. Particular Considerations concerning the 
Genesis and Modus Operandi of the Solar System. 

XII. Synthetical view of the Origin of the Earth 
and its Geological Formations. 

XIII. The Geological and Mosaic Revelations. 

XIV. The Mineral Kingdom, or kingdom of 
Chemical Forms. 

XV. The Vegetable Kingdom. 

XVL. The Animal Kingdom. 

XVII. The Whole and its Parts. 

XVIII. Dualism of Productive Forces, or the 
Diastole and Systole of Nature. 

XIX. Circles. 

XX. The Doctrine of Degrees. 

XXL The Doctrine of Correspondences. 


XXII. The Doctrine of Progressive Develop- 
ment. 


XXIII Farther View of the System of Living 

Forms, as suggesting its mode of development. 
XXIV. Law Agency and Divine Agency. 
XXV. Providence. 


. Correspaudents, 


A Frienp.—lIf “a Friend ” will give us his full name, 
we shall be glad to investigate with him the conduct of the 
person towhom herefers. We fear the charges which “a 
Friend ” makes are too true; but give us names and dates. 
He never was a pupil of ours, nor employed by us. 


General Yatices. 


Tue American Purewotocicat Journat for 1853, Devo- 
ted to Science, Literature, and General Intelligence. 
Published monthly, at one dollara year. By Fowiers 
axp Wetts, in Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-Street, New 
York. 

Parenovoey, the science of minp, includes in its wide 
domain, a knowledge of all the faculties, passions, and 
powers of the uuman sovL; all the bodily organism over 
which the soul presides, with its structure and functions ; 
and all the realm of nature to which man is related, and 
with which he should live in harmony. It includes a knowl 
edge of man and his relations to God, and to the universe, 
Itis thus acentral and comprehensive science, beginning 
with the constrrvTion or man, and ending with all his pos- 
sible relations, srinrruat and maTeRtat. [tis thus that 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE is the basis of all knowledge. 

Tue Purenotocicat Joursat, therefore, has a sphere 
that is universal. All philosophy, all science, all art, all 
the details of practical life are legitimate subjects of dis- 

in its col From this vast field we aim to se- 
lect the most important, useful, and interesting matters. 

The experience of twenty years has not been lost to us; 

nor, amid the progress of this wonderful age, have we idly 

lagged behind. Tue Jovrwat will endeavor to still be a 

little in advance of the age, and of its own former efforts. 

Pureno coey, the science which unfolds to man the laws 
of his own Passional, Moral, and Intellectual Being, 
will still command our first attention; all other subjects 
being, in fact, but applications and illustrations of the prin- 
ciples of this science. We shall illustrate the varieties of 
cerebral development by spirited and truthful engravings 
of striking specimens of Human Nature, in its highest and 
lowest, its harmonious and discordant, its symmetrical and 
grotesque developments. Comparative Phrenology will 
also be ae by the portraits of animals, illustrating 
human re by the analogies and contrasts of lower 
spheres of life. 





























Epvcation, or the best methods of developing, h f 
zing, strengthening, and training the mental and moral fac- 
u Ities, not only in youth, but in maturity, and at home as 
well as at school, will claim at our hands the space its im- 
portance merits. 

Puysto.oey, or the science of the Laws or Lirs, as it 
defines the relations and harmonies which should exist be- 
tween the mind and the instrument of its varied manifes- 
tations, the bodily organism will be explained and illustra- 
ted in such a manner asto enable every reader to observe 
the conditions of Health and to avoid the causes of Disease. 
Thus securing a long, vigorous, and happy life to himself 
and his posterity. 

PsYCHOLOGY, OF THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL, vague as it 
now is in its terms, uncertain in its facts, and indefinite in 
its conclusions, must still be to every inquiring mind, a sub- 
ject of intense interest. In the sphere of Magnetism, Psy- 
chometry, Neurology, or within the scope of dynamic, aro- 
mal, or spiritual phenomena, we shall ignore no well estab- 
lished fact, and resist no legitmate conclusion. Especially 
shall we endeavor to develop the best ascertained, and most 
practically beneficial powers of human magnetism, in the 
control of pain and disease. 

Youne Men about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right and understand their course, 
will find the Journal a friend and itor, to age them 
in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them for 
usefulness and success in life. The various occupations 
will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, 
so that every one may know in what pursuit he would be 
most likely to succeed. 

Aericuntvre, the primitive, most healthful, and inde- 
pendent employment of man, will receive attention, and 
make the Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and 
indeed to all who have a fruit-tree or a garden. 

Mecnanicat.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
structiveness, the various mechanical arts will be encour- 
aged, new inventions explained and illustrated with en- 
gravings. ° 

Tue Natorat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence, will constitute an es- 
sential feature for 1853. 

Taz Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable com- 
panion. 

To Frignps anv Co-Worxers.—Every individual who is 
interested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in 
the circulation of Taz American Purenotoeicat Jour- 
wat for 1853. 

Taz Journat will be published on the first of each 
month, on the following extremely low 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies,one y’r, 10 00 
Please address all letters, post-Patp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


tH The New Volume commences in January, 1853. 
Subscriptions may be sentin at once. Now is the time. 








Our Locat Aeencizs.—Books published at the office 
of this Journal may be had at the places named below. 
The publishers are desirous of establishing new agencies in 
all villages throughout the country, feeling assured that a 
large demand awaits their publication, wherever offered for 
sale :— 








New York.. -+-Fowlers and Wells, 
Boston .... - Fowlers and Wells and Co. 
Philadelphia Stokes and B ° 
Baltimore J. W. Bond and Co. 
Cin cinnati Bly. 
Cleveland E.G, Knight and Co. 
Worcester ..... J.8 ° 
Spri: 'd, Mas M. Bessey. 
Halifax, Nova Scot E. G. Fuller, 

chburg, Mass........ H. R. Phelps and Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin...... Perry and Hull, 

“ GO eeeess B. B. Bird. 








Terre Any = Rp od Wil Ra H. Buckingham. 
‘a evcccese = 
Troy, New Db diistovent Willard, 
ecnccens Charles E. Hatch, 
ame = cocccccccces . F. Hoyt. 
my, seeeeeeeeees Mrs, Margaret pson 
Pontiac, Mich .....005 seees Daniel C. Dean. 
Salem, Ohio ........ covccces John McMillan, 
Waterbury, Conn.........2+- W. Patton. 
Rome, New York............W.O.MeClure, 
Hudson, New York .......+. P. 8. Wynkoop. 
Covington, G6...cccccoccces M, PF. Rosser. 
Constableville, N. vena eee LL, Fairchild. 
Massilon, Ohio........0.000 D. J. r and Co. 
Sterlingville, N. Y.......... pti. man. 
Kinderhook, N. Y...... ++-.-L,. 8, Rexford, 
Watertown, N. Y...... esecce L. A. Pierce, 
Hartford, Conn........ coe ee T. 
New Haven... .....0secceess Thomas 
Concord, N. H.... ..seseseee Rufus Merrill, 
Chicago.....ccesceees -- Joseph Keene, Jt, & Brother. 
Houston, Texas ........ -- Joseph 
Lowell, Mass .... 2.000000 hoon. 
Marietta, Ohie........cceee w. H. Gurley. 
Somerville, Tenn........++.+ J.J. Smith and Co, 
Buffalo, N. Y . neeeneNe 4 >— 
Bangor, Maine... eoeccces William Lewis, 
Providence, R. I... 2.020000" O. Wilmarth, 
Rochester, VN. Y ..... +eee+--D. M. Dewey, 
Toronto, C. W....... eoccce James Lesslie, 
BS scccccccccccce Thomas a 
New Orleans......ccceseses J.C. Mo 
Syracuse, N. Y..cccecsececes Peck and Foote. 
St. Catherine's, C. W.....+. James Barr. 
Chilicothe, Ohio.........2+++ a Pine. 
Northampton, Mass.......,.W. W. Pease. 
Albany, Ga... 2... cecesee+ E. Hazzard Swinney. 
Portland, Meé....ccccccecess . 
Akron, Ohid.....sceseeeseee Laurie we Powers, 


St. . Louis, Missouri... ««++..E. K, Woodward, 
eceseees Se M. Wiggins. 


ais a .-Cook an Count. 
Pleasant Hill, Oregon. eeccce W. W. Bristow. 
FARGO 00000000 cccccccece .-John Chapman. 
Washington, D. C........+++ Austin Gray. 

Peoria, Illinois .......+0+++- 8. H, Burnett. 

St. Paul, Minnesota.... .Le Duc and Rohrer. 
La Porte, Indiana ........ George A. Roberta. 
Oriskany Falls.........++++ 2c. E. and J. H. Palmer, 
GEER ocsccvccccesesces J. 4H. oo 

New Bedford........++ .-+--Perce and Parsons, 
Fillmore, Missouri.........- Samuel iF. Nesbitt. 
Geneva, N.Y ....00cccesees Derby. Orton, and Co. 
Rockville, C. Wo... ceescees Jobn McMullen. 
BSE, Pe cccccccccececece John W. Gillam. 
Norwalk, Ohio. ..... 0022000 J. M. Crosby. 

Dansville, N. Yi..ccccccceee I. Rice Trimbly and Co. 
Evansville, Indiana. ........Rathbone and Wheeler, 


Our publications may be obtained as above at New York 
prices. We also supply many young men, traveling agents, 
in various parts of the country, to whom we send by ex- 
press, in large or small quantities, at all seasons of the 
year. Yet the market is vastly larger than we can supply, 
without the addition of at least one thousand agents and 
canvassers. The field yet to be planted is immense, and 
willing co-workers are every where wanted. 


Boox Acents.—The season for selling books has now 
commenced. We have printed new euitions of nearly all 
our publications, and shall be able to fill all orders prompt- 
ly. Liberal discounts at wholesale is our policy, in order 
that the agent may be liberally rewarded for his time and 
labor. 

Address, post-paid, Fowters anp Wetts, 131 Nassau- 
street, New York, or 142 Washington-street, Boston. 





Tue rine Portratr of the Irish patriot, Thomas Francis 
Meagher, which adorned our last number, we copied, by 
the kind permission of the publisher, C. H. Brainard of 
New York, from his excellent Lithographic print. 


Poem Publications. 


Catalogue of tte Officers and — of Jerrzrson Cot- 
Leoe—Canonsburg, Pa., for 185: 


We have received the annual seal of this time-honored 
Institution, and are glad to find it in a condition so prom- 
ising. 

“The current collegiate year completes the fiftieth since 
the charter of the college.” This argues well for its stabil- 
ity, utility, and continuance. 

The college year is divided into three terms or sessions. 
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The first term commences on the third Wednesday of Sep- 
tember, and continues fourteen weeks. second term 
commences on the first Wednesday of January, and contin- 
ues until the last Wednesday of March. The third term 
commences on the first Wednesday of May, and i 


Adurrtisements. 








until the annual commencement, which occurs on the first 
Wednesday in August. 

An able board of officers and professors preside over this 
college, and render it one of the most desirable places 
wherein to obtain a classical education. 

The village of Canonsburg is situated on the Chartiers, 
in Washington county, Pa. Itis 19 miles from Pittsburgh, 
40 miles from Wheeling, Va., and 7 miles from the borough 
of Washington, which is on the National Road leading from 
Wheeling, Va., to Cumberland. 

The country around it is elevated, beautiful, fertile and 
healthful—one of the finest on the American continent. It 
is confidently believed that few places can be found, 
where the health and habits of youth would be more likely 
to be safe, or where they would more probably escape the 
evil and dangers incident to the loss of parental supervis- 
ion, and to a college life, than in this retired and peaceful 
village, planted in the heart of a population remarkable for 
its religious character. 


The Ohio Journal of Education. Published monthly, un- 
der the auspices of the Mhio State Teachers’ A tion. 
Editors: A. D. Lorn, Columbus; H. H. Barney, Cincin- 
nati; J.C. Zacnos, Dayton; M. F. Cowpery, Sandusky ; 
I, W. Anprews, Marietta; Anprew Freese, Cleveland. 
Columbus: Scott and Bascom. Terms.—One Dollar per 
year, invariably in advance. All remittances and busi- 
—_ — to be addressed to Lorin Anprews, Colum- 

us, 0. 


A model publication. Ohio teachers deserve credit for 
producing the best looking educational serial pablished in 
the States, if not in the world. It is an octavo of 32 pages, 
with appropriate matter, set with clear new types, and 
printed in a faultless manner, on beautiful white paper. 

The Common School Journal, published at the capital 
of the Empire State, is a disgrace to all concerned in its 
publication; a more shabby, dirty, or miserable print is 
seldom inflicted on any community. It has become a po- 
litical swindle, and the money appropriated by the Govern- 
ment is pocketed by those who get the job of managing 
its publication ; and thus our teachers and the public are 
defrauded. Better follow the example of Ohio. Let the 
teachers combine, assume all the responsibility of editing 
and publishing, make a thing worthy of support, and we 
have no doubt it would be sustained; at all events, our 
teachers would have the satisfaction of aiding in advancing 
the great educational interests by such monthly publication. 
Fora m“%el, we respectfully refer to Taz Onto Journat 
or EpvcaTion. 





The American Temperance Offering for 1852. Illustrated. 
Edited by Samurt F. Cary. One vol. Octavo. pp. 
806. New York : P. T. Sherlock. 


This splendid work is made up out of the American Tem- 
perance Magazine, a monthly publication, containing ar- 
ticles from our most eminent temperance writers, together 
with portraits, on steel, of the following notables: E. C. 
Delavan, Rev. N. Hewitt, J. B. O’Neall, Moses Grant, Philip 
8. White, C. U. Olds, J. W. Gally, John B. Gough, Neal Dow, 
Charles Jewett, John H. Cocke, James Tupper, W. R. Stacy, 
A. W. Gorman, Edmund Dillahunly, George Hall, together 
with other appropriate engraved illustrations. 

The volume is elegantly bound in morocco, with gilt 
edges, and is, in all respects, a suitable work for a New 
Year’s present. We hope the publisher may obtain an ex- 
tensive circulation for this useful and beautiful book. 





Sixth Annual Catalogue of the Troy Conference Academy, 

West Poultney, Vt., for the Academic Year, 1851-52. 

The Managers represent this Institution as being in a 
healthfal and prosperous condition. 

All branches taught in first class academies, and all good 
rules and regulations are taught and observed here. 

We quote, in regard to discipline,“ The government of 
the school aims to secure the happiness and prosperity of 
the students while they are with us, and prepare them for 
the duties of social life. 

“It requires morality, respect for the institutions of re- 
ligion ; deference for superiors; a courteous and polite 
bearing towards all classes; propriety; regularity; neat- 
ness; promptness ; industry and economy. 

“ Its claims are enforced by appeals to reason, feeling, 
interest and sense. Degrading pun- 
ishments are never resorted to except in extreme cases, 
proved to be otherwise irremediable.” 





self-respect, 





— 





Vatuas_e axv Rare op Booxs on Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, &c., for sale by Fow.ers anp We ts, 131 Nassau- 
street, New York, and 142 Washington-street, Boston, at 
the following prices :— 


Works of Dr. Gall, in 6 vols,.......ccceeeeeeeseees . $5 00 
Spurzheim’s Phrenology, illustrated, 2 vols......... 200 
Spurzheim’s Physiognomy, with plates (scarce)..... 3 00 
Beaumont’s Physiology............. Ovce cscs cccecee 075 
Christianity and Phrenology, by Epps.............. 0 25 
Phrenological Essays, by Epps...........sssesee00+ 0 25 
Memoir of Spurzheim ..........ccccceecessescees - 0S 
Spurzheim’s Answer to Gordon....... ecccecceccccs 0 50 
Combe on Popular Education ......... ccccccoccccs O95 
Selections from Edinburgh Phrenological Journal... 0 50 


But a few copies of these works can be had, as they are 
nearly out of print. 


Fowters anp Wetts have all works on Phrenology 
Physiology, Magnetism, Psychology, Hydropathy, and Pho- 
nography. 


Ten Toovsanp Votumes So.tp!—Tue ILiustratep Hy- 
pDRorpaTHic Enxcyciorepia; a complete system of Hydro- 
pathy and Hygiene. An illustrated work, with over 300 en- 
gravings, embracing Outlines of Anatomy; Physiology of 
the Human Body ; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation 
of Health; Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory 
and Practice of Water Treatment; Special pathology and 
Hydro-Therapeutics, including the nature, causes, symp- 
toms, and treatment of all known diseases ; Application to 
Surgical Diseases ; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery 
and the Nursery ; with a complete Index. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 

Two 12mo. volumes, substantially bound, price $2 50. 
Published by Fowiers anp Wetts, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. 

“ For popular reference, we know of no work which can 
fill its place. Without any parade of technical terms, it is 
strictly scientific; the language is plain and simple; the 
points explained are of great importance; dev to pro- 
gress, the editor is no slave to theory; he does not shock 
the general reader by medical ultraisms; while he forcibly 
demonstrates the benefits of modern improvements. Of 
all the numerous publications which have obtained such a 
wide popularity, as issued by Fowlers and Wells, perha 
none are more adapted to general utility than this rich, 


comprehensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.”—New 
York Tribune. 


AGENTS WANTED, to canvass each county, for subscrib- 
ers. For wholesale terms add Fow.ers anp WELLs, 
131 Nassau-street, New York. 








Tue Principtes or Hypropatny, or the Invalid’s Guide 
to Health and Happiness ; being a plain, familiar exposition 
of the principles of the Warer-Cure System. By David 
A. Harsha. Price, 25 cents. For sale by Fowiers anp 
Wextts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


Dieteticat axp Mepicat Hyprooey, a treatise on baths ; 
including cold, sea, warm, hot, vapor, gas, and mud_ baths. 
Also on the watery regimen, Hydropathy, and pulmonary 
inhalation; with a description of bathing in ancient and 
modern times. By John Bell, M. D. Price, $2 25. For 
sale by Fowiers anp Wetts, New York and Boston. 


Fowters anp Wertts, 131 Nassau-street, New York, 
and 142 Washington-street Boston, have all works on 


PHrRexotocy, Paysto.oey, 
Hypropatnay, Pronoorapny, 
Maenetism, Sprrirvaism, 


anp PsycHoLoey. 
Agents and the Trade supplied at a liberal diecount. 
The Illustrated Phrenological and Water-Cure Almanacs, 


a 1853, now ready. Booksellers are invited to examine 
em. 





Tur Passions or THe Human Sout. By Cuarues Fov- 
rier. Translated from the French by Rev. Joun Reyne. 
Mork LL, with critical annotations, a biography of Fourier, 
and a general introduction, by Huen Dougrrty. 2 vols., 
octavo. London edition. Price $5 25, For sale by Fow- 
LERs AND Wetts, No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, ana 
No. 142 Washington-street, Boston. 


P.S.—There are but few copies of this great work in 
print. 





“ I would rather be Riaut than President.”—Henry Cuay. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY CLAY. 
NOW READY AND FOR SALE BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF HENRY CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, THE ORATOR, THE STATESMAN 
AND PATRIOT; including some of his best speeches— 
also the Funeral Solemnities and Eulogies after his death, 
embellished with an accurate steel portrait. 


BY EPES SARGENT & HORACE GREELEY. 


*,* The first part of the book was prepared by Mr. Sar- 
gent some years since, and was pronounced by Mr. Clay to 
be entirely accurate as to dates and facts. Mr. Greeley bas 
written the remainder, pertaining to the latter years of Mr. 
Clay’s life, and edited the whole work. We think this as- 
surance will satisfy the many and ardent friends of the 
| oe! Commoner of our country, that the work is well and 
faithfully done. 

The book makes 490 large 12mo pages, is well printed on 
fine paper, and is sold at the low price of $1 25 in cloth; 
A in cloth, gilt edges ; $2 25 in cloth, gilt edges and 


es. 

Active and responsible agents wanted to circvlate the 
above popular work, which will afford pleasant and profita- 
ble employment. For further particulars, apply to Derpy & 
Miter, sole publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 

On receipt of the price post-paid, we will forward a copy to 
any part of the United States. D. & M. 





Wesster’s Quarto Dictionary.— It is an invaluable 
work.”—Daniel Webster. 


“ Most useful English dictionary extant.”— Henry Clay. 

“ Best specimen of the printing art ever prod: in this 
country.— Librarian of Congress. 

“1 find it an invaluable vade mecum.”— Washington 


Irving. 
“ Every scholar knows its value.”— Wm. H. Prescott. 
“ Surpasses anything that has been done for the English 
"-—-Geo, Bancroft. 
“The copious list of geographical names is itself worth 
the cost of the whole work.”--School Com. of Framingham. 
Price $6.00, for sale by FowLers anp WELLS. 


Paysictans anp Lapis !-—Since our discovery of treat- 
ing Prolapsus and other Uterine weaknesses Motorpathi- 
cally, we have treated some thousands of cases without fail- 
ure. Many of these had been confined for years, and were 
brought on beds, hundreds of miles, to the Institution. 
The cure is speedy, efficient, and without pain or inconve- 
nience. No supports are necessary to cure. 

Physicians are sending us the majority of our patients. 
So sure are we of success in every case, that we are willing 
to agree, conditionally, not to receive any remuneration in 
in case of failure. otorpathy gives vitality and force to 
the functional powers, and is the only agent that will ob- 
viate sterility,and prevent abortion. It restores the con- 
stitution from the abuses of dissipation and self-indulgence 
—and is equally efficient in partial insanity, incipient con- 
sumption, and spinal diseases, We have a Mammoth Insti- 
tution, healthy, airy, and convenient, surrounded by Gar- 
dens and pleasure grounds--with an extensive Water-Cure 
attached. Address Hatstep’s Motorpathic Institute, Roch- 
ester, New York. 





Tue Fatt Traps! Crornine! Ciotnine!—Thesplen- 
did establishment of Bootu anp Foster, 29 Courtlandt- 
street, New York, will be constantly supplied with the 
largest, most complete, and fashionable stock in the city. 
To meet their rapidly a they have re- 
cently made large additions to their manufacturing depart- 
ment, which is conducted by men of long experience and 
the most perfect skill in their business; while the facilities 
which they enjoy for purchasing, enables them to offer 
both the cheapest and the most attractive stock in the Union. 

Country merchants are only requested to cali and ezam- 
ine before laying in their stock elsewhere. 

Persons desiring to purchase garments of the very best 
fit, make, and material, may do so at this establishment, at 
least fifty per cent below the usual custom prices; with the 
advantage of choosing from a large assortment of the new- 
est and latest styles, with which they are almost daily re- 
plenishing their stock. 

Full suits furnished to order at the shortest notice, and 
sent to any part of the Union. 





Spatpine’s Improvep Granam Frovr is for cele at N. 
H. Wolfe’s, No. 17 South-street, New York ; Jobn D. Gard- 
ner & Co., Flour Commission Merchants, Boston; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission Merchant, Albany; and by L. A, 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. * 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Grabam 
flour. It makes a superior loaf of brown-bread, rusk 
cakes, and pie-crust, and where used is bighly approved 
Try it and then judge. 





B. F. Maevire, Dentist, successor to the late Jonn 
Burpett, (with whom he wasassociated during five years,) 
continues to practice the DenTaL Prorgssion in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York. 





A. G. Bapexrr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine fintes of every 
description. » 
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Standard Gdlorks on Phrenology, 


PUBLISHED BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
NEW YORK—BOSTON. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and 
Applied, accompanied by a Chart, embracing a Concise, 
Elementary View of Phrenology, with Forty-three Illus- 
trative Engravings. Thirty-sixth edition. 12mo. Price, 
$1. Postage, within 500 miles, 25 cents. 


This is a standard work on the science, eminently practi- 
cal in its teachings, and adapted to the general reader. Be- 
sides the Philosophy of Phrenology, it contains several 
hundred facts illustrative of the science, and the develop- 
ments of very many of the most distinguished public men 
of the age. 


The Constitution of Man, considered 


in relation to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition. Illustrated with 
twenty Engravings. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 18 cents. 


Containing chapters on the Natural Laws—the Constitu- 
tion of Man—On the the sources of Human Happiness— 
The Application of the Natural Laws to the Practical Ar- 
rangements of Life—The Miseries of Mankind referable to 
Infringement of Laws of Nature—On Punishment—The 
Combined O; ion of the Natural Laws—The Happiness 
of individ Relation between Science and Scripture. 


Moral and Intellectual Science, applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, Robert 
Cox, and others. Price, $2. Postage, 30 cents. 
Containing articles on National Education—Relation be- 

tween Rel and + ee = and = 

influence—The Right of Religons Freedom—Influence o 

the Weather on the Mental Faculties—Philosopby of Induc- 

tion—Materialism and Immaterialism—Heads and Mental 

Qualities of Eminent Men—A Cure for !nsanity—Mental 

and Bodily Decay—Secular Educati Religi Melan- 

choly, etc., etc. Illustrated with portraits of eminent 
jists and philosoph 








Lectures on Phrenology. By George 
Combe. Including its Application to the Present and 
Prospective Condition of the United States, Illustrated, 
Price, $1. Postage, 18 cenis. 

These Lectures constitute a monument of the labors of 


Mr. Combe in the United States, and seem to introduce us 
at once into familiar acquaintance with his great stores of 
thought. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Charac- 
ter, including the Management of Youth. By O. 8. Fow- 
ler. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 15 cents. 

This work explains the nature of the feelings, including 


social, and moral, and shows how to train the 
= thatare weak, and 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
applied to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction. By 
O. 8 Fowler. Price.75 cents. Postage, 15 cents. 

This work treats on the in explains 


tellectual faculties, 
their nature and modes of action, and shows how to improve 
the memory and train the entire intellect. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, ap- 
plied to the Preservation and and Restoration of Health 
of Body and Power of Mind. With Twenty-six Engrav- 
ings on Wood. 12mo. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 15 cents. 
This work covers the most important ground in the whole 


science of Physiology, and should be read by e one 
who would us a ‘sound mind in a healthy body. 
Ic} Self-Cultare—Memory and Physiology. The three works are 


to be read in connection with each other ; yet each is perfect in 
itself. 


Lectures on Mental Science, according 


to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with en- 
gravings. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. One vol., 12mo,. Price, 
75 cents. Postage, 15 cenis. 


The author has, through this work, imprinted his name 
indelibly on the everlasting pages of time. He has illus 
trated and in’ ted nature. All the recognized faculties 
of the human mind have been carefully anal their 
uses and abuses pointed out and described on 
cal and Physiological principles. 





The Natural Laws of Man. A Philo- 
sophical Catechism. By J.G.Spurzheim. Price 25 cents. 
Postage 5 cents. 


This compound of philosophical truth is the root of 
nearly all that relates to man physicall 


cially, and morally. * — 
Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenolo- 

gy and Physiology, with One Hundred Engravings, and a 

Chart of Character, in Seven Degrees of Development. 

Price 25 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 

This treatise is emphatically a book for the million, as it 
contains an explanation of each faculty, full enough to be 
clear, yet so short as not to weary ; together with combina- 
tions of the faculties, and engravings to show the organs, 
large and small, thereby enabling all persons, with little 
stady, to become acquainted with practical Phrenology. 
Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 

Physiology : designed for the use of Children and Youth, 

in Schools and Families. Mlustrated with sixty-five en- 

gravings. Price,$l. Postage. 18 cents, 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. 
D. Price,75 cents. Postage, 18 cents. 

Containing chapters onthe Laws of Hereditary Descent 
--The Vegetative Functions—-The Laws of Exercise—Mu- 
tual Influence of the Faculties—-Direction of the Faculties 
—Import of Morality— Motives to Action—Difference 
of Natural Endowment—Education of the Sexes—Duration 
of Nations. 

Matrimony ; or Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the selection of congenial companions 
for life. Including directions to the married for living 
together affectionately and happily. [lustrated. Octavo. 
Price, 25 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 


Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiolo- 
gy : Comprising a condensed description of the Body and 
Mind. Also, the additional discoveries made by the aid 
of Magnetism and Neurology. Small quarto. Illustrated 
with forty-two engravings. Price only 12} cents. Post- 
age, 2 cents, 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By 
Rev. John Pierpont. Price, 12} cents. Postage, 2 cents. 


This is designed to show the harmony between the teach- 
ings of Christ and his Apostles, and the Science of Phre- 
nology. 

The Phrenological and Physiological 
Almanac, Published Annually. Containing illustrated 
descriptions of many of the most distinguished charac- 
ters living. The annual sales are 200,000 copies. Price, 
per dozen, 50 cents; single copies, 6} cents. Postage 2 
cents. 

The Phrenological Bust; designed es- 
pecially for Learners ; showing the exact location of all 
the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, including 
box for packing, only $1 25. [Not mailable.) It may be 
sent by Express or as freight, with perfect safety. 


The Works of Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, may be had, together with all works on Phre- 
nolegy and Water-Cure, whether published in Europe or 
America. 

For Catalogues, containing a list of all works published 
by Fow ers ann Wetts, with wholesale and retail prices, 
address the publishers. 

Agents would do well in all parts of the country to en- 
gage in the sale of these Valuable Publications, which every 
family should possess. 

A more complete Catalogue for Agents will be furnished 
to all who desire it, on personal application, or by letter. 








F Ww have all 

‘OWLERS anp Wexts have all works on Phonograph 
wholesale and retail. _ 

These works may be ordered in large or small quantities, 
They may be sent by express or as freight, by railroad, 
steamships, sailing vessels, by stage or canal, to any city, 
town or village, in the United States, the Canadas, to Eu- 
rope, or any place on the globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will pay the cost 
of exchange. 

When single copies of the above-named works are wanted, 
the amount, in postage stamps, small change, or bank-notes, 
may be inclosed in a letter and sent by mail to the pub- 
lishers, who will forward the books by return post. Ail let. 
ters and other communications should be post-paid, and di- 
rected as follows : 

Fow ers anp WeLts, 
131 Nassau-street, New York, 





Tae Warer-Core in Preonancy anv CuILpsirta, 
illustrated with numerous cases, showing the remarkable 
effects of water in mitigating the pains and perils of the 
Parturient state. 

Published and for sale by Fowters anp Weis, New 
York and Boston. Price, $l. Postage 25 cents. 

This isa rare and valuable work, which should be placed 
in the hands of every woman, whether married or single, 

It is universally conceded by all intelligent practitioners, 
as well by the Old School as the New, that the Water-Cure 
is not equaled by any other modes of treatment in those 
peculiar complaints common only to woman. 

This work contains advice and instruction which will be 
of great service in these critical, yet unavoidable cases. 

To obtain this work, by mail, inclose $1 25, and di- 
rect the same, post-paid, to Fowiers anp Wetts, 131 
Nassau-street, New York. 





To Youre Men.—Pleasant and profitable employment 
may be obtained by any number of active and intelligent 
young men, by applying to the undersigned. A small cash 
capital will be necessary to commence with. Every per- 
son engaging in this business will be secured from the 
possibility of loss, while the prospects for a liberal profit 
are unsurpassed. For particulars address, post-paid, 

Fow.ers|anp Wetts, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





Ectectic Mepicat Institute, Cincinnati, Onto, Cuar- 
TeRep tn 1845.—Totat Numper or Matricutal?s 1,265, 
—The eighth winter sessions of this Institute will com- 
mence on the first Monday of November, and continue 
four months. 

Facutty.—L. E. Jones, M. D., Professor of the theory 
and practice of medicine; R. 8. Newton, M. D., Professor 
of descriptive and owen e W. Suerwoop, M.D. 
Professor of special, surgical, anatomy ; 
J. Kine, M. D., Professor of obste and diseases of wo- 
men and children; J. R. Bucnanan, M. D., Professor of 
Physiclogy and the institutes of medicines ; G. W. L. Dicx- 
Ley, M. D., Professor of Materia Medical Therapeutics and 
medical botany ; J. W. Hoyt, M. D., Professor of chemistry, 
pane, toxiology. This institute was chartered in 

845, has been the most flourishing school in Cincin- 
nati, having already had twelve hundred and sixty-five ma- 
triculants. It continues, as fore, the principal cuile- 

progressive systems of the 
and has recently adopted the generous 
measure of dispensing with all charges for the fees of its 
several professors, leaving only a charge of $15 per session, 
for matriculation and dissection. This amount is required 
of all who attend a part or all of the lectures of the insti- 
tute. Students will find it to their interest to be in attend- 
ance as early as the 15th of October, for the preliminary 
lectures. Students upon their arrival in the city will call at 
the office of Paor. R.8. Newron, No. 89 West-Seventh-st. 
For further information, address Pror. R. 8, Newton, or 
J. R. Bucuanan, M, D., Dean. 


Buaxe’s Patent Fine-rroor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent,and which, in a few months after ap- 
plied: turns to sLaTs or stone, forming acomplete gnameL 
OF COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding deflance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
seven years,and where first applied is now like astone. 

Look out for WorTHLESs COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoringto sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I haverecently commenced three suitsagainst 
parties ape my ip! — and'am determined to prote- 
cute every one Icandetect. Thegenuine,eitherin dry 

wder orground inoil, of differentcolors,can at alltimes 

had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street,New York, 
from the patentee, Wu. BLAKE, 





82 Nassav-street.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots,shoes, and gaitersat retailand wholesale prices. 
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